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Hates. 


THE THREE SIR WILLIAM PELHAMS OF 
BROCKLESBY. 

In the family of the Pelhams of Brocklesby, in 
Lincolnshire, ancestors of the Earls of Yarborough, 
there was a lineal succession of three Sir William 
Pelhams—one in each of the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. 

The first Sir William Pelham—the Sir William 
of the reign of Elizabeth—stands among the heroic 
men of that glorious period. The volume of 
Leicester Correspondence published by the Camden 
Society contains convincing evidence of his repu- 
tation as a daring soldier—a reputation which is 
well borne out by a singular narrative published 
in that same volume of one of his most resolute 
achievements, the enforced surrender of Deventer. 


Nor was his soldiership without some admixture 


of qualities of a totally different character. Mr. 


“ Like as the Fishes breeding in the deepe, 
Through all the Ocean are allowed to raung : 
Not forst in any certain boundes to keepe, 
But as their motions carry them to chaung, 
To men like libertie dooth reason giue : 
In choise of soile, through all the world to liue. 
To valiaunt mindes each land is a natiue soile, 
And vertue findes no dwelling place amis. 
Regard of honour measures not the toyle, 
To seeke a seat wherein contentment is, 
That seat, that soile, that dwelling place of rest : 
In this discourse, most liuelie is exprest. 
* Our forren neighbours bord’ring hard at hand, 
Haue found it true, to many a thousands gaine : 
And are inritcht by this abounding land, 
While pent at home, like sluggardes we remaine, 
But though they haue, to satisfie their will, 
Inough is left, our cofers yet to fill. 
Then England thrust among them for a share, 
Since title just, and right is wholie thine : 
And as I trust the sequell shall declare, 
Our lucke no worse, then theirs before hath beene. 
For where the attempt on vertue dooth depend : 
No doubt but God will blesse it in the ende. 
“ WituiAM PeLHAm.” 
This distinguished worthy lies in the church 
of Brocklesby, which contains a handsome monu- 


} ment to his memory, and that of his wife, the 
| Lady Eleanor, daughter of Henry Neville, Earl of 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


Westmoreland. 

The inscription on this monument, for a copy 
of which I am indebted to the kindness of the 
Rey. Charles Barnard, the rector of the parish, 
well deserves to be commemorated in your 
pages : — 

“Hie jacet Gvill. Pelham miles, ivventute sua apud 
Scotos, Gallos et Ungaros ob militiam celeberrimus, in pro- 
vectiore ztate apud Hibernos rezni prefectus, apud Belgas 


| exercitis marischallus, mynitionis bellice sub augustis: 





Yeowell has kindly pointed out to me that Sir | 


William contributed the following recommend- 
atory lines prefixed, with others from Drake, Haw- 
kins, Frobisher, and others of the most distin- 
guished men of adventure of the time, to Sir 
George Peckham’s True Report of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert's Discovery of Newfoundland, London, 4to, 
1583, 


principe Regina Elizabetha promagister, 

“In uxorem duxit D’nam Eleonoram Henrici Comitis 
Westmerlandiz filiam, que hic simul sepulta jacet. De 
ea tres filios totidemq: filias genuit, e quibus tres adhuc 
sunt superstites, quorum senior Will. monumentum istud 
in perpetuam parentum memoriam consecravit. Obiit 
Flissingse mense Decemb. 1587. 

“ Boathe liv’d at once, but not at once did die, 

Shee first, Hee laste, yet boathe together lie ; 

Hee great in deedes of armes, shee great in byrthe, 

Hee wise, shee chaste, both now resolv’d to yearthe ; 

Needes must y® slender shrubbes expect their fall 

When statelye oakes fall downe and cedars tall. 

Bragge not of valovre for y* worthy Knighte 

Mightye in armes by death hath loste his mighte ; 

Boaste not of Honovr, nobler was there none 

Than Lady Ellenore that now is gonne. 

Joye not too much in yowthe these children three 

Were as yow are, as they are shall yow bee,” 

The courage of Sir William Pelham was tried 
not merely in the field, but apparently by troubles 
both domestic and official. In the course of his 
employment as Lieutenant-General of the Ord- 
nance he got into difficulties with the government 
on the subject of his accounts. This was a tender 
point with the Virgin Queen. The Leicester Cor- 
respondence and unpublished letters of Sir Wil- 
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liam contain evidence that not even the memory 





the Sacred Scriptures. One of his works, entitled 


of his past services could for a long time induce | Meditations upon the Gospel of St.John, was printed 


the queen to overlook his mistakes or irregularities 
in this respect; and his will explains that her 
majesty’s Tien upon his lands (which included 
Newstead and Grice-Dieu) was ultimately en- 
forced under a writ of extent. 


When read in connection with the inscription | 


on his monument, his will reveals another source 
of trouble. The monument commemorates but one 
of his marriages—that with Lady Eleanor Neville. 
The will proves that after her death he married 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Dorothy, a daughter of Anthony Catesby of | 
Whiston, co. Northampton, and widow of Sir | Rolls, there occurs the original of the following 


Robert Dormerof Ascot, co. Bucks. By thislady Sir 
William had a second family, but the blood of the 
Nevilles disdained to intermingle with that of the 
Catesbys, and the monumental inscription wholly 
ignores the second marriage and the second 
family, and thus confirms the suspicion excited by 
a proviso in Sir William's will that his widow 
Dorothy should occupy his house at Eythrop, in 
Buckinghamshire, and enjoy the benefit of her 
marriage settlement, “ without the let of William 
Pelham,” the testator’s son and heir. 

In the second Sir William Pelham —the Sir 
William of the reign of James I., and the gentle- 
man who erected the monument upon which we 
have been commenting—there was united a more 
decided tinge of study and literature to something 
of the heroic character of his father. Anthony 
Wood tells us that, born in London “ near or in 
the Tower”—doubtless in the official residence of 
his father as Lieut.-General of the Ordnance— 


he became the fellow-commoner of New College | 


in the beginning of 1582, at the age of fourteen ; 
that he continued “a sedulous student there for 
at least two years, in a chamber within one of the 
turrets of the college wall that encompasses the 
garden,” and that afterwards he travelled and im- 

roved his learning in the universities of Stras- 

urg, Heidelberg, Wittenberg, Leipsic, Paris, 
and (Wood adds) Geneva,—which last is not 
mentioned by the only other authority. After all 
this experience of foreign scholarship, he re- 
turned to Oxford; but “ Ma distracted him from 
the studies of Minerva,” as he himself used to say, 
and, without waiting for a degree, he took ser- 
vice, probably under the Prince of Orange, and 
was present in many battles, sieges, &c., “ not 
without wounds.” “When that planet was set,” 
according to the words of bathe Wood, he 
married Anne, daughter of Charles Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham, retired to Brocklesby, and 
passed a useful life in extricating the encumbered 
estate of his father out of its pecuniary difficul- 
ties, in bringing up the survivors of a family of 
twenty children, in executing the duties of his 
station as a magistrate, and in pursuing various 
literary studies, principally in connection with 





| 





at London, 1625, 12mo; and many others are 
enumerated - his monument as remaining in 
manuscript. have not seen either the one in 
print, or those in manuscript. 

There is a monument to him in Brocklesby 
church, and it is a paper relating to that monu- 
ment which has directed my attention to the pre- 
sent subject. Among certain documents belong- 
ing to the series of State Papers in the Public 
Record Office lately put into a state of arrange- 
ment under the direction of the Master of the 


contract or agreement for the erection of the 
monument alluded to. The instructive minute- 
ness of its details, and the fact that it mentions the 
name of the sculptor—one of those ingenious men 
whose works are met with all over the kingdom, but 
whose names are very seldom recoverable—are 
among the reasons which induce me to hope that 
you will deem it worthy of publication. It ap- 
pears from the manuscript itself that the paper 
was prepared by Wright the sculptor, with blanks 
left in it for the name of his customer, the orderer 
of the monument, the name of the parish church 
in which it was to be erected, and the several 
amounts to be paid to him for his work. These 
ticulars were ultimately inserted by Wright 
imself, and are distinguished by italics in the 
following copy. In explanation of the interfer- 
ence of Lord Conway, it may be mentioned, that 
it appears from the return to the inquisition taken 
after the death of the second Sir William Pelham 
that, by way of legal protection, all his lands had 
been conveyed to certain feoffees, of whom Lord 
Conway, then Sir Edward Conway, was the chief. 
The paper reads as follows : — 

“An° in the yeare 1629, The daye of the month the 
20% Nouember. 

“It is barganed, Indented, and agreed, betwene The 
Right Honorable The Lo. Vycount Conwaye, Lo. President 
of the Priuye Counsell, of the one party, and William 
Wright grauor in stone, of the other party : First of all, 
William Wright, for himselfe, his executors, administra- 
tors, or assings, doeth coeuenaunt (with God's helpe), To 
and with the saide Lo. Vycount Conwaye, his executors, 
administrators, or assings, That he the saide William 
Wright shall frame artifficially, and worcke substantially, 
One comely monument, according to a plott drawne by 
the hands of William Wright in this manner. Jmprimis, 
the lower stepp, for the foundation, of Portland stone. 
The second stepp and botle* of allibaster of the best sorte, 
uppon which is to knelle, in the best of allibaster, and 
best of worckemanshipp, all the memorable issew, living 
and dead, of the Right Wor*!prf!! and worthy knight, 
Sir William Petham, and of his deare Lady Ann Pelham, 
and lickewisse euery of them ; to be maide in such seuerall 
habbitts, fashions, and attyres, in all kinds skillfully, as 
direcktion shalbe giuen: In knelling posture, the hands 
of those that ar liuing lifted up in shew of prayer, w 
2 boockes and one deske betwene y* 2 eldest, to be in 








* A circular moulding. 
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higth halfe a yarde. And the younger and the youngest 
sorte, in diminishing vollem, to shewt best to the better 
contriuing and fitnes of the place. 
haue death’s heads in there hands, expressing there de- 
parture. And one ech side, ot end, for strength and 
beawty, is to be tow pillasters of allibaster, inlayd with 
bright shinning tutch, glaszed fayrely. And according 
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neare as may be to be licke there fawors simily and 
lickenes with the tassells and imbrodering of there 
Cushins guilt, with the naylles, buckles, chapp, pomell of 


| his sworde, spurres, and all that belongs to the armor or 


as it is subscribed in the plott, is to be 3 dessent comely | 


shallow arches, The botle and 4 coynes of the freese alli- 
baster, With 4 lions’ heads imbosted outone the same, as 
it is in the ploot. The frese it selfe of blacke shinning 
tutch. The Tombe is to be maide Aurthurewisse against 
the wall, and ech end thereof is to be the vnited match 
of Sir William Petham, Knight, and the lady Anne Pel- 
ham, very fayre in the best allibaster, With boeth Creasts 
of Honor one the topp of there schochin, to be imbosted 
forth exceeding artifficially, as direcktion shalbe giuen. 
Moreover there is to be a beawtifull Cornish ledger hewed 
forth of blacke shinning tutch, glaszed fairely, one which 
is to rest the tow liuely portratures, Sir William Pelham, 
Knight, and his deare beloued Lady, the Lady Ann Pel- 
ham, boeth of them exacktly well to be maide, in the 
best choyce allibaster and cheiffest of worckemanshipp : 
In vpright forme with there hands lifted vp in shew of 
prayer, resting one cushins imbrodered, Sir William Pel- 
ham, Knight, to be maide in his hono* of knighthood, All 
in compleat armor, with his sworde gyrtt to his side, and 
spurrs one his heeles, And helme, if you please vnder his 
head, With his Creast of honor at his feet also, Further- 
more, in the exacktest manner lickewisse, is tg be maide 
in one whole stone of allibaster, The Right wor. Lady, 
the Lady Ann Pelham, to be maide in the grauest manner, 
with her vayle and dressing and other ornaments and 
habitt, in all kinds, worckemanlicke to be maide, as di- 
recktion shalbe giuen, with her Creast of Honor at her 
feet also. Boeth partyes to be maide with much care and 
circumspecktion, and as neare as may be according to the 
direcktion ; to be licke there fauors simily and lickenes. 
Moreouer for pleasaunt Beawty and necessity, is to be a 
table of blacke shinning tutch: for the inscription, to be 
in higth 18 inches, and in bredth 3 foote, and such in- 
scription to be ingraved as direcktion shalbe giuen, with a 
margent to goe round the blacke shinning table of tutch, 
of white allibaster. And tow lions’ heads for comelines, 
as it is in the plott: with a vawse of the best mingled 
allibaster, one which, within a margent, And within and 
vnder an halfe rounde arch, in a dainty contriued waye, 
is to be the cheife patternall Coott armes, of the honors 
of the Howse of the Pelhams, with mantle, helme, sheilde 
and creast, to be in width tow foote, and in higth tow 
foote and 7 inches, besids the margent and garnishing. 
This worcke to be in width seauen foote three inches, 
besids the saylles of the moulds. And a xi foot and 
halfe higth: All and euery pt to be of the best choyce of 
allibaster, and best of tutch (excepting the portland 
stone, which is for the foundation of the lower steep), and 
cheiffest of worckemanship ; And to be of as pleasant and 
comely proportion ; euery thinge to be maide autherwise, 
and a 3qr. Tombe, against a walle, with the guilding the 
fillits and casements, the hayre and eyes of the lions’ heads. 
The Coote armes, matches, Creast of Honors and mant- 
lings cullered and guilt, the inscription after it in- 
graued to be guilt fayrely. And all the tassells of the 
chilldren, cushins ingennerall guilt, And the chilldren in 
gennerall there garments, to be sadd into mourning culler, 
blacke or elce otherwaise to be dunn, in all poynts ac- 
cording to the direcktion, with there fasses and hands 
putt into liuely cullers as neare as may be licke them, 





the fringe and leaues of there boockes guilt fairely. More- | 


ouer in the most circumspeckts manner is to be the face 
and hands of Sir William Pelham, Knight. And the 
Lady Ann Pelham, to be cullered in shew of liffe, and as 


| to be an accurate copy of the inscription, which 


armes of Sir William Pelham, Knight, guilt, with boeth 
Creasts of Honor at there feet. And the inscription after 
it is ingraued guilt, with the hayre and eyes of the lions’ 
heds in the coeptment forme guilt. And, to speacke 
truely, whatsoeuer elce shalbe thought requisit and fitt, 
to be guilt fairely. All this and besids William Wright 
is to prouide Chests, nayles, and cariedge by land and 
by watter, bricke, morter, and Iron Cramps, dyett and 
lodging at his chardge. And if any thinge be brocken 
in carriedge, William Wright is to macke it good againe 
at his chardge. And to that purpose William Wright is 
to finish all the whole worcke in gennerall, for goodnes 
of stone, skillfullnes of worcke, euery thinge, And to be 
of as dessent and comely proportion, faithfully and 
honestly. And to be as substantially set up, guilding 
euery needful thing, and to be finished as aforesaide, 
with God's helpe, as it ought, at or before Barthellmew 
next in the yeare 1630, for theise further conciderations, 
in the psh Church of Brockelsbye, in the county of Lin- 
colne. For all which to be soe faithfully and honestly 
performed by William Wright, his heyres or assings, 
The Lo. Vycount Conwaye, Lo. President of the Priuye 
Counsell, for himselfe, his executors, administrators, or 
assings, doeth coeuenaunt to paye, or cause to be paide, 
to him the saide William Wright, his heyres or assings, 
the full and entyre some of one Hundreth pounds cur- 
raunt mony. Whereof giuen in pt the some of Jenne 
pounds, And when all things shalbe wrought at the 
howse of William Wright, Then the saide Lo. Vycount 
Conwaye is to paye, or cause to be paide, his second paye- 
ment, being Forty pounds. And when all things shalbe 
stroungly sett, neatly clenssed and fairely guilt and 
finished, according to William Wright's couenant, then 
the saide Lo. Vycount Conwaye, Lo, President of the 
Priuye Counsell, is to paye, or cause to be paide, his 
thirde and last payement, being fiftie pounds, to the full 
sattisfacktion and contentment of him the saide William 
Wright, in wittnes whereof ech party hath Interchaung- 
gably sett there hands and sealles, according to the daye 
and yeare first aboue written. 
“ Witi1AM Wricut. 
“ Sealed and delivered, in the 
pressents of 
W. Weld, 
Geo. Rawden, 
Fra, Egiocke.”¢ 
[Endorsed] “ Indenture about S* William 
Pelham’s Tombe.” 


The monument thus minutely contracted for, 
was erected and still remains in Brocklesby 
church. It answers in every respect to the descrip- 
tion in the contract, save that the unanticipated 
number of Sir William’s family rather placed the 
sculptor in a difficulty. By an awkward little 
contrivance, he provided for some of the youngest 
of them in a kind of ledge outside the monument ; 
but after all, was only able to find room for nine- 
teen out of the twenty. The following is believed 


(L.S.) * 


* The seal, as well as I can make it out, is a chevron 
between three spears’ heads, I cannot decipher the crest. 

+ These were all persons in the employ of Lord 
Conway. 
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still remains on the table of black shining 
touch : — 

“ Wiiuretmes PetaAm nuper de Brocklesby in Com. 
Line. eques auratus, in celeberrimis Academiis Strasberg : 
Heidelberg: Wittenberg : Leipsick: Parisiens: et Ox- | 
oniens: magna cum cura educatus, artibus liberalibus 
imbutus, et linguas Germanici, Gallici, Latina (nec 
Grecarii rudis) non solum callens sed prompte eloqui | 
edoctus : ab his domiciliis Mars distraxit, ubi post varias 
pugnas, obsidiones, etc, sed non sine vulneribus, rus se 
contulit. 

“ Annam filiam Caroli Willoughby, baronis de Parr- 
ham, castam virginem, connubio sibi junxit,ex qua liberos 
viginti utriusque sexus, Dei benedictione, accepit, quo- 
rum septem filii et tres filie in vivis sunt, vixerunt 
cxteri. Reliquo tempore consumpto justitiam exequendo, 
orando, scribendo, pauperes sublevando, sacra Biblia, 
antiquos patres et neotericos, legendo, magnam gloriam 
adeptus est, et quod in his profecerit Meditationes in Sti. 
Johan. Evangelium editw, Observationes in certos Testa- 
mentorum, tam veteris quam novi, libros, et Diatribe in 
Sacramentum cone Domini manu sua scriptw et pos- 
teritati reservate in perpetuum testabantur. Hisce rebus 
et annis circiter sexaginta transactis, fide in Christum 
constanti, et charitate erga proximos inviolabili, placide 
in Domino obdormiens spiritum Deo, patri spirituum, 
corpus terre matri, in die resurrectionis magna cum 
incremento recepturus, commendavit, 13 Julii, anno | 
Domini 1629.” 

A few words respecting the third Sir William | 
Pelham (the Sir William of the reign of Charles I.) 
will bring my communication to a conclusion. 
The notice of this Sir William—and indeed of all 
three of them—in our peerages is extremely in- 
complete, and it is only on that account that the 
following trifling particulars are worthy of notice. 
The circumstances of the times called forth in the 
third Sir William all the loyalty if not the indomi- 
table spirit of his grandfather. Probably the com- 
plete arangement of the State Papers of that period, 
now in progress, will bring some things respecting | 
him to light. At present there is little mention of 
him save a few notices of the life he led at Brock- 
lesby, before the commencement of the public 
troubles. In 1636 he was sheriff of his county, 
and had to clear up the uncollected remainder of a 
levy of ship-money. The task was a most disagree- 
able one, and he ventured to interpose some legal | 
doubts whether he was bound to execute it. The 
Council deemed his suggestions an evidence of 
disloyalty, and rebuked him sharply—greatly to 
his grief. Brought up among connexions of the 
court, and married to a daughter of the Lord 
Conway before mentioned, a sister of the Lord 
Conway who commanded the King’s Horse at 
Newburn, when the Civil Wars approached, Sir 
William’s course was a decided one. His wife 
died early in 1642. When later in the same year 


the royal standard \was displayed, he threw him- 
self energetically into the king’s cause: raised a 
body of cavalry for the royal service, was present 
at Marston Moor, and, according to a tradition 
which I have seen in print, although I do not re- 
member where, died shortly afterwards of grief 


and disappointment. His will, which contains a 
provision for the erection of a monument for him- 
self and his wife, was dated July 23, 1642; and 
was proved in London on February 16, 1647-8, 
The monument does not seem to have been 
erected. 

Probably some of your correspondents will be 


| able to tell us a great deal moré about these 


three Sir Williams and their monuments. 
Joun Bruce. 
5, Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square. 


FOLK LORE. 


Cure For “Gorrre.” —I was lately gravely 
assured by one of my parishioners that there was 
nothing like a mole for the cure of a wen in the 
throat. Regarding this as a specimen of Glou- 
cestershire folk-lore, 1 remarked on the supersti- 
tious character of many country sayings and prac- 
tices, adding that it required a rare amount of 
faith to credit implicitly such a statement. Re- 
senting my superstitious theory, two women in the 
cottage where I was proceeded to give the proofs 


| sartin of the healing — of the flesh of the 
h 


mole in such cases. e curative effects of the 
application depended on the sex, “a female want 
(mole) warn’t no use.” The right sex secured, 
the mole must be cut in two, and the divided 
parts or halves fastened to the throat, so as to 
ensure the close application of the bleeding parts, 
while warm, to the sides of the tumour. One 
would imagine that the healing virtue was in the 


| warm blood of the animal so dissected. The very 


interesting sequel of the operation, however, would 
seem to render this doubtful. The mole “is 
bound” to be kept fastened to the throat, and 
must not be removed till decomposition is suffi- 
ciently advanced to become insufferably offensive 
to the patient; in short, a case of “ mole ruit sui” 
appears to be the indispensable stage of —— 
tion, to spare, I presume, the necessity of removal! 
I beg your readers’ pardon, I smiled ; but my fair 
medicos met me with two well-attested cases of 
cure, the infallibility of which they resolutely de- 
fended. A relation of one of the women, who suf- 
fered from this somewhat prevalent disease in 
these parts, and had a hideously enlarged throat, 
was thoroughly cured by the operation described, 
my informant herself having seen six or seven 
moles dug out (for the purpose) before the re- 
quired sex could be found. The other instance 
was that of a young girl then a, whose neck 
certainly showed no trace of the disease, who, 
while her case was being described, hid her pretty 
face in her mother’s apron, blushing for my ingui- 
libility. Of course there was no resisting such 
evidence. Will any of your folk-lore contributors 
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relieve a Gloucestershire sceptic of the responsibi- 
lity of thus imposing on the credulity of your 
readers ? F. PHILLortr. 


Etm-Lear Fork Lore. —It is some ten years 
since that I noted in these pages the following 
versical advice on one of the gardening operations | 
of spring : — 

“ When elm leaves are as big as a shilling, 

Plant kidney-beans, if to plant ’em you're willing ; 

When elm leaves are as big as a penny, 

You must {plant kidney-beans, if you mean to have 

any. 

An article on “the Sowing of Barley ” in The 
Field for April 28, contains a companion piece of 
folk lore to the above. I extract the passage : — 

“ Those learned in old saws will remember that the leaf- 
ing of the ‘elmen’ tree was made to regulate operations 
both in the field and in the garden, as thus : — 

“ When the elmen leaf is as big as a mouse’s ear, 

Then to sow barley never fear. 
When the elmen leaf is as big as an ox’s eye, 
Then says I, ‘ Hie, boys! hie!’” 
Curnsert Breve. 





Smootme-staR Svuperstitioy.— A Hunting- 
donshire woman was telling me of the death of 
her baby, on June 5, after five days’ illness. She 
said: “I had a warning that it was to go. The 
night before it was took I was passing your gate, 
Sir, and a great star fell down from the sky 
plump afore me. It did not go into the ground, 
Put burst about a foot above the road. As soon 
as I got home I told mother about it, and said it 
was a warning for some one. She said, ‘Perhaps 
it’s for grandfather.’ I said, ‘May be, mother; 
but I fear it’s for some one nigher.’ The next day 
my poor babe was took.” 

This superstition of the falling or shooting star, 
thus met with in a remote village of Huntingdon- 
shire, has I think an Eastern origin. Do not the 
Arabs believe that the falling-star is Azrael’s 
summons for death ? CurTHBERT BEDE. 


QUEVEDO’S SONNET ON ROME.* 





The epigram of Janus Vitalis has been appro- | 
priated by a cotemporary poet, Joachim du | 
tellay, who has been termed the French Ovid. | 
Du Bellay was born in 1492, and died in 1560— | 
the same year in which Vitalis died. He wrote 
a poem of thirty-two stanzas on “The Ruines of | 
Rome,” which Spenser translated, the third of 
which is taken bodily from Vitalis : — 


“ Thou Stranger, which for Rome in Rome here seekest, 
And nought of Rome in Rome perceivest at all, 
These same old walls, old arches, which thou see’st, 
Old palaces, is that which Rome men call. 





* Continued from p. 448. 





Behold what wreck, what ruin, and what waste, 
And how that she, which with her mighty power 
Tamed all the world, hath tamed herself at last ; 
The prey of Time, which all things doth devour! 
Rome now of Rome is th’ only funeral, 
And only Rome of Rome hath victory ; 
Ne ought save Tyber hast’ning to his fall 
Remains of all. © World’s inconstancy ! 
That which is firm doth flit and fall away, 
And that is flitting doth abide and stay!” 
Quevedo took his sonnet, as appears to me, not 
directly from Vitalis but from Bellay, as the two 
stanzas which follow plainly show: e. g. see 
the allusion to the Palatine hill, and line 65, 
stanza 5:— 
“ The corpse of Rome in ashes is entombed.” 
° _ 
ErRIonNACH. 


THE POEM “MY MOTHER.” 


In The Atheneum of May 12th appeared a para- 
graph commending this poem as one of the most 
beautiful lyrics in any language, but complaining 
that, after an unequalled description of a mother’s 
care and kindness, the last verse gives as the only 
reason why a child is never to despise its mother— 
the fear of God's vengeance. The article com- 
plains that the poem “is spoilt by the introduc- 
tion of what was not uncommon in the little songs 
formerly written for children, a bit of religion, no 
matter what, thrust in no matter how; something 
good, as a piece of form and propriety.” Then 
follows the extraordinary proposal, “that it be 
remitted to the Laureate, in the name of all the 
children in England, to supply a closing verse 
which shall give a motive drawn from the verses 
which precede, and in accordance with the one 
immediately preceding.” The writer gravely 
doubts if even the Laureate will find it easy to 
satisfy reasonable expectation: but hopes he will 
try. 

Surely all this is sadly overdone. The poem 
hardly deserves praise so extravagant, though 
it has much merit, and has been a great favourite. 
No sensible person could approve of thrusting 
in irrelevant “bits of religion” into songs for 
children, as a mere “piece of form and pro- 
priety;” but no one with a proper sense of the 
importance of religion would object to a judicious 
introduction of religious maxims, to op to “train 
up a child in the way in which he should go.” 
It is by no means difficult in such introductions to 
keep free of cant and formality, and still to render 
them both acceptable and profitable to the infant 
mind. 

In the poem, however, before us the last verse 
is entelaly open to much objection. After de- 
tailing all a mother’s claims to her child’s affec- 
tion, the poem finishes with an abrupt reference 
to the vengeance which would follow the opposite 
extreme of contempt : — 
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“ For God who lives above the skies, 
Would look with vengeance in his eyes, 
if I should ever dare despise 

My Mother.” 


The writer in The Atheneum proceeded on the | 


supposition that the author of this little poem was 
not nowliving. Great was his surprise, therefore, to 
receive a letter from the lady, who wrote it about 
sixty years ago—then Miss Ann Taylor, now Mrs. 
Gilbert—admitting the justice of his objection to 
the final verse, and sending in its place the follow- 
ing : — 
“For could our Father in the skies 
Look down with pleased or loving eyes 


éf ever I could dare despise 
My Mother ?” 


But this, in my opinion, does not fully meet the 
objection, nor supply what is otherwise required. 
There is still the abrupt and unnatural transition 
from the extreme of fondness to its very opposite ; 
and the fear of our heavenly Father is still put 
forward as the only motive, to the exclusion of 
His love. Before I saw the author's new verse it 
had occurred to me that in accordance with the 
enultimate verse, which supposes the mother to 

he upon her death-bed, and likewise as expressive 
of the natural motive of a return of love for long 
maternal care and affection, the poem might appro- 
priately end with the two following verses : — 

And when at last the bitter day 

Shall come, when thou art called away, 

I'll fondly kiss thy lifeless clay, 

My Mother. 

And think that my return of love 

God, who beholds me, will approve, 

And bless us both in realms above, 

My Mother. 
C. H. 


MALE AND FEMALE BIRTHS. 


The following statement will probably attract 
the attention of those interested in the statistics 
of the census. No visible result is more demon- 
strative of a superintending Providence than the 
uniform recurrence of a regulated proportion, 
nearly amounting to equality, between the num- 
ber of male and of female children respectively 
born. And even departures (or eel dan 
tures from it) point forcibly to the same conclu- 
sion. Thus it has been stated, I know not on 
what authority, that in France, after the close 


| 

that of males. How far these statements are true 
I have no ready means of ascertaining. 

But the fact to which I wish to call attention, 
if less suggestive, is not more curious than the 
above. In the Royal Hibernian Military School 
| at Dublin, which is maintained exclusively for 

educating the children of soldiers, it is the prac- 
| tice to require from applicants the particulars of 

the number of their children of both sexes. Thus, 
| in Class iv., the children admitted are the off- 
spring of soldiers, both parents being alive at the 
time of petitioning; and dates of marriage and 
births must all be authenticated by attested cer- 
tificates. From a return which I have had sent to 
me by Dr. Templeton, the medical head of the 
institution, showing the numbers of male and 
female children in the families of soldiers so ap- 

lying during the last thirty years, from 1836 to 

865, it appears that, in 749 families, the number 
of male children was 2,120, and that of females 
1,341, making a total of 3,461: being an excess of 
males above females, in the proportion of nearly two 
to one. 

And the interest of this result is the more 
striking, as it is nearly uniform in single years 
throughout the entire period. Thus :— 

In 1836 = male children 68 female children. 


1837 mo 3 = 
1838 41 ne 32 a 
1846 48 a 29 yo 
1853 112 “ 66 = 
1860 140 es 86 « 
1865 143 M 81 - 


The intermediate dates are omitted, merely to 
save your space. 

It will be observed that by taking this Class iv., 
in which both parents are living and their off- 
spring particularized, the obscurity of second 
marriages is avoided, and illegitimate births are 
excluded. The return includes all born in wed- 
lock, whether living or dead. These facts con- 
nected with births in the army seem worthy of 
further consideration. J. Emerson TENNENT. 


Portraits oF Humpnrey, Duxe or Gtov- 
CESTER, AND Joun Kemp, ARcHBISHOP oF CAN- 
TERBURY.— Such is the title accorded in the 
Official Catalogue of the National Portrait Exhi- 
bition to picture No. 27. I apprehend that one 
of the many advantages of the Exhibition, for 
which the present and future generations will 





of the great war, by which the male population 
had been reduced, the proportion of male births | 
considerably exceeded that of females for some | 
years subsequent to 1815: whilst in Australia, | 
where population was sparse, and for a long period 

after the fomatias of the various colonies consisted 





mainly of males, the proportion of female births 
nal period greatly exceeded | 


during the transitio: 


have to do honour to Lord Derby, will be an 
opportunity for correcting and properly identi- 
fying the titles of supposed, but fictitious, por- 
traits. The picture in question has in its nght 
hand corner the arms of Tate impaling Wood ; and 
no doubt—since it is clearly an altar piece, or the 
panel of a tomb—formed part of the memorial 
erected to Sir Robert Tate, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
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don in 1489—probably in the Royal Free Chapel 
of St. Mary de Berking, where he was buried. 

To claim these figures as contemporary por- 
traits of the persons described seems absurd under 
the circumstances. They were formerly in the 
famous collection at Strawberry Hill, made by 
Horace Walpole ; and on the sale of this collec- 
tion came into the possession of the Duke of 
Sutherland, having been lent to the Exhibition 
by the present Duke. I fear they can have no 
better claim to the title given them than the 
whim of the inventive mind of Walpole, or even 
the unscrupulous device of some clever auctioneer. 
See the whole subject discussed in The Gentle- 
man's Magazine for July 1842, p. 24; and The 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archeo- 
logical Society, vol. ii. pp. 245-7. 

JuxTa TURRIM. 


SavaNnDERING.—This is a favourite adjective in 
Huntingdonshire.’ Its meaning may be gathered 
from the following examples recently noted by 
me: - 

“It’s a great squandering church, too big for such a 
little parish, and very cold in the winter. It would be a 
great improvement to put a cieling in” (i. e. a flat, 
plaster ceiling). 


“It’s a squandering farm: a field here and a field | 


there. It don’t lie together.” 
“ He’s a squandering rider. 
horse.” 


He sits about, all over his 


CurTHsert Bebe. 


Rosinet.— There are many families of this 
name at Yaxley, Hunts, and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. I have been told that they are of 
French extraction; and French names are to be 
occasionally met with in that vicinity, as a few 
persons who had been among the French pri- 
soners at the Norman Cross prison, between 
Yaxley and Stilton, married and settled near to 
the scene of their captivity. But is not Robinet 
an English name, the diminutive of Robin? 
Drayton, in The Owl (1593), has the following 
couplet : — 

“ Covering with moss the dead’s enclosed eye, 
The little Robinet teacheth Charity.” 
CutTHBERT BEDE. 


DrypEN AND Mrinourne.—The cause of 
uarrel between Dryden and Milbourne is, I be- 


heve, still unknown, and it is in the a of | 
ven- 
I have now | 


throwing a little light on the subject that 
ture to make the following note. 
before me— 

“ The Comparison of Pindar and Horace. Written in 
French by Monsieur Blondel, Master in the Mathematicks 
to the Dauphin. English’d by Sir Edward Sherburn, 
Kt. London: Printed for Tho. Bennet, at the Half- 
Moon in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1696. 8vo.” 


This work is not mentioned by Watt or Lowndes. | 


At the end there is a Catalogue of Books printed 


for Bennet, and amongst others the following is | 
' 


| advertised: “The First Book of Virgil's Aincis 
| made English, by Mr. Luke Milburn.” Quarto. 
No notice of this translation is to be found in 
Watt or Lowndes, either under the heads of 
“Virgil” or under “ Milbourne,” so I presume 
that the work is unknown to bibliographers. 
Probably the failure of his own translation, and 
the extraordinary success of Dryden’s, induced 
Milbourne to attack the latter so virulently in the 
Notes upon Virgil, 1698. W. T. Brooke. 


WHItTWoRTH AND ARMSTRONG.—It is a curious: 
fact that among the Captains of the Finsbury 
| target (men who may be considered as the best 

shots of the respective years), James Whitworth 
| should appear as prizeman in 1719, and G. Arm- 
strong in 1725. Coming events sometimes cast 
their shadows before very curiously. 
J. BERTRAND Payne. 


Tne Harrinetons. — Between fifty and sixty 
years ago I remember a rather large old house 

uilt of stone, standing in a retired part of the 
then (alas! now how changed) beautiful village 
| of Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire. At 
that time it was occupied by the family of a rich 
farmer named Hall; but, according to the tra- 
ditions of the village, had formerly been the re- 
sidence of Lady Harrington, widow of a Sir John 
Harrington, the particulars of whose history I now 
entirely forget. A. C. M. 


A REMARKABLE Retic.—I hardly know under 
| what heading to enter the semi-anecdote I am 
| about to relate. Some years ago I was conversing 
with a poor woman in Oxfordshire, and, in the 
| course of conversation, she informed me that a 
| friend or relative of her own (I forget which) had 

been servant to a gentleman, with whom he had 

travelled in the East: “ And among other things 
| which they showed him at Jerusalem and those 
parts, he saw the pulpit which our Saviour 
preached in!” 

This valuable curiosity appears to me quite 
worthy of companionship wih ay of the start- 
ling relics of antiquity vouched for by our ancient, 
worthy, and not too incredulous friend Sir John 
Mandeville. TIERMENTRUDE. 


Queries. 
Bett Founper’s NAME WANTED. — There are 
several bells in the neighbourhood of Bury St. 
Edmunds, which have the following coat of arms 
on them: “ Ermine, three bells, 2 and 1; the 
lower one crowned.” I should be glad to know 
where these bells were cast, and by whom? I 
| enclose a copy of the shield. 43. 
BuriAts ABovE Grounp. —I lately saw in the 
churchyard of Pinner, while driving through the 
village, a mausoleum raised on arches above the 
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terre-plein, having apparently inserted through it 
a stone coffin ; one end of which projected through 
the wall towards the road, and bore an epitaph. 
I was subsequently informed that the family of 
the deceased enjoyed a large property, so long as | 
his body remained above ground. I once read | 
(in the Percy Anecdotes, as well as I can remem- 
ber) that a gentleman of Devonshire willed his 
body should be immured in a tower on the top 
of a hill, having a furnished apartment in it, in 
which he was to be placed on a chair in front of | 
a reading-table, and that his wishes were fulfilled. 

Are there other instances of burials above ground | 
in England ? * H. C. | 


Carpon Privts.—I observe that the Edinburgh | 
newspapers state that a picture now exhibiting | 
there is to be reproduced by photography instead 
of engraving, and that the patent process of Mr. 
Swan, of Newcastle, for producing unchangeable | 
carbon prints is to be employed. I have always | 
understood that light and shade as represented by | 
lines, hatchings, Xc., were alone reproducible in | 
the carbon process, and shall therefore feel much | 
obliged if any one will inform me where I can 
find an account either of Mr. Swan’s or of any | 
other process by means of which a carbon print of | 
an oil painting can be obtained. Surely such a | 
process would be the one to employ in copying | 
the portraits now exhibiting at South Kensington. | 

F. M. 8. 


Srr Tuomas Cuatoner.—The following in- 
scription, copied from a portrait of Sir Thomas 
Chaloner the elder (belonging to Mrs. M. G. 
Edgar, and numbered 297 in the Exhibition of 
National Portraits at South Kensington), may be 
interesting to some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
The verses were probably written by Sir Thomas 
himself, who, besides his reputation as a states- 
man and soldier, is also accredited with having 
been one of the best Latin verse writers in the 
reign of Elizabeth : — 

“ SARDANAPALYVS AIT PEREVNT MORTALIA CVNCTA 

VT CREPIT Pr ss OLLICE DISSILIENS 
QV PrEREVNT IROL V' VNTQ} SIMILLIMA FYMO 
AVREA QVAN VMVIS NIL NISI FYMVS ERVNT | 
AT MENSCVLT VIRO POST FVYNERA LARIOR TAT 
DNO M ENT AN VOLANT.” 








The following may be suggested as a conjec- 
tural restoration : — 
“ Sardanapalus ait, Pereunt mortalia cuncta, 
Ut crepitus presso pollice dissiliens : 
Que pereunt trepido (?) vivuntque simillima fumo, 
Aurea quantumvis, nil nisi fumus erunt ; 
At mens culta viro post funera clarior extat 
Denuo; vera manent gaudia, vana volant.” 


I ought to add that the portrait represents Sir 
Thomas in the act of snapping his fingers and 
holding in his left hand a pair of scales, in which 


[* See the article “ Burial” in the General Index to 
the 1* and 2°¢ S. of “N. & Q.”—Ep.] 





a book radiant with light outweighs a gold chain 
and a winged world. 

Perhaps some one who is in possession of Sir 
Thomas Chaloner’s De illustrium quorundam En- 
comiis Miscellanea, cum Epigrammatibus ac Epi- 
taphiis nonnullis, will be able to supply “N. & Q.” 
with a copy of the epigram in question. 

J.E.S. 

St. John’s, Cambridge. 

Curist1An ALE.—In — 

“The Virgins’ Complaint for the loss of their Sweet 
Hearts by these present Wars, and their now long soli- 
tude, and keeping their Virginities against their wills. 
Presented (to the House of Commons) in the names and 
behalfes of all Damsels both of Country and City, 
January 29 (1642-3), by sundry Virgins of the City of 
London,”— 
occurs the following : — 

“ Since the departure of the lusty young Gentlemen 
Courtiers and Cavalliers, and the ablest prentices and 
handsome journeymen, with whom we had used to walk 
to Islington and Pimblico to eat Cakes and drink Chris- 
tian Ale on holy daies,” &c. 

To what custom does this allude, and what was 


x 
< 


| Christian ale ? c. V 


Somerset. 

Devonsuire Dratects.— Together with Mr. 
R. F. Wermovtn, I am engaged in compiling a 
Glossary of the Dialects of Devon. We have 
already received much help and the promise of 
more. It is possible that among your readers 
there may be some able to render us assistance, 
who are yet ignorant of our work. I shall be 
happy to send to any such who will favour me 
with their names and addresses a copy of a 
printed letter describing our objects. I shall be 
obliged by any communication from your corre- 
spondent whose note, signed Busuy Heratn, ap- 
peared in “ N. & Q.” 3° S. ix. 320. 

Joun SHELLY. 

Frankfort Chambers, Plymouth. 

“Ecctests Omnium Sanctorum vocat. SrE- 
MANES-CHIRCHE, Lonpon.”’—To which of the many 
All Hallows in the city of London does this title 
relate? It occurs in certain documents temp. 
John and Hen. III. Juxta TURR™. 


Greek Remars rn Iypia.—In Dr. Vincent's 
translation of the Voyage of Nearchus and the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, Oxford, 1809, is 
the following passage : — 

“In this kingdom of Minnagar several memorials of 
the expedition of Alexander are still preserved, such as 
ancient temples, fosses of encampments, and magnificent 
wells,” —P. 98. 

Have any vestiges of these Greek works been 
discovered since the British acquired possession of 
India, and what is the modern name of Minnagar ? 

H. C. 


Heratpic Works.— Wanted, the names of any 
periodical publications concerning heraldry and 
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genea alogy which are now being ublished, and | | “ Tl y avait dans le convent (le petit pic-pus) un livre 


those which have been, during the ast five years ; 
besides Nichols’s Herald and Genealogist, Col- 
man’s Index, Marshall’s do., Walford, Burke, and 
Lodge’s works. GENEALOGIST. 


Hiipesert. —I have a copy of Burns, with 
numerous MS. notes, which are better than the 
impertinences usually scribbled in margins. After 
the epitaph — 

“ For G. H., Esq. 
“The poor man weeps, here G n sleeps, 
Whom canting wretches blamed ; 
With such as he, whoe’er they be, 
May I be saved or damned ”— 





is written — 

“Exactly the same thought is in Hildebert, whose 
writings were unknown to Burns.” 
So they are tome. The only Hildebert of whom 
I have read was Archbishop of Tours in the early 
part of the twelfth century. Not a likely person 
to express such a wish. Did he, or any othe r? 


N. 

Emanvet Hows. — Was there any connection 
between Emanuel Howe, brother of the first 
Viscount Howe, and the Rev. Thomas Howe, 


Nonconformist minister, who died at Great Yar- 
mouth 1784; born 1733, probably at Northamp- 
ton ? THETA. 
Meantine or “ Howarp.” — Mr. Isaac Taylor, 
in his Words and Places, tells us that the name 
“Howard” was originally Hogwarden. When I 
read this, the fact came to my memory that, in 
Bedfordshire, the impounder of cattle is 
called “the howard.” I should be glad to know 
whether this word is used in any other county as 
the title of the impounder of cattle. Ww. W. 
La VenpéE. — When did the name of La 
Vendée first come into use? I cannot recollect 
its use by any French writer of the age of 
Louis XIV., nor indeed previous to 1789. S. 


Leprosy In Enetanp.—I should be glad to 
know of any good account of, or monograph on, 
the disease of leprosy (especially i in England) in 
medieval times? Judging from the old records of 
leper hospitals, it must have been — scourge, 
and terribly frequent. H.S 


Porticat Canon.—Is it not a canon a atid 
criticism that a comparison should be @ munore ad 
majus, and not a majore ad minus? |Do not nearly 
all the comparisons of both Homer and Dante sin 
against this canon, if such canon there be ? 


H. Harris, M.A. 
Cotonet Butten Ruemes.—What is known 
of this member of parliament in 1661? J.C. J. 
Rute or St. Beneprcr. —Is the following ex- 


tract true ? Ana if so, where is the sole copy of 
the rule of St. Benedict to be found ? — 


| 


qui n’a jamais été imprimé qu’a exempluire unique, et 
quw’il est défendu de lire. C’est la régle de Saint Benoit— 
arcane ott nul cil profane ne doit pénétrer. Nemo regu- 
las, seu constitutiones nostras, externis communicabit.”— 
Victor Hugo, Les Misérables, livre vi. chap, v. 
45. 

SELLING A Wire.—In a late number of The 
Atheneum, the reviewer, speaking of New Cross 
in Manchester, says : — 

“ Tt is in some sort historical ground, for at this Cross 


| was held in old times a market, at which the rough Doric 
citizens sold their wives for a shilling and a pot of beer.” 





still | 


The subject was brought forward in some of 
your early volumes, and has been made a text for 
many homilies not ve ry complimentary to the 
County Palatine. The fact is, nobody has really 
explained the matter, or seems to have been ac- 
quainted with its true meaning. 

After the close of the war in 1815, many soldiers 
and — on their return found their wives mar- 
ried again, with a family to which they had no 
jin There can be no doubt that generally all 
the parties had acted innocently; the wife had 
received news of her husband’s death, and in due 
time had taken a fresh one. What could be 
done? The law was plain enough; an action for 
crim. con. in the Civil Courts, followed by another 
in the Ecclesiastical, and concluded by a separa- 
tion a vinculo by Act of Parliament, would have 
done the business in the good old style ; but the 
parties concerned might doubt whether the sin 
incurred would be made less sinful by these pro- 
cesses, even with the payment of some thousand 
pounds, and a much easier and quite as effectual a 

yay was found out to set things right. It was de- 
clared to be lawful to sell a wife in open market, 
the first husband being then free to marry again, 
and the second marriage standing good, ipso facto. 

These sales took lace at that. time all over the 
country, but especially in Birmingham and Man- 
chester, as these had sent most men to fight our 
battles. It would be worth while, if materials 
exist, to ascertain how the notion originated : the 
magistrates, like prudent men, did not choose to 
interfere, and there are, no doubt, at the present 
day, many who firmly believe in the legality of 
such a sale. JANNOK. 

Soutney’s Essay. — Robert Southey wrote a1 
essay on the advantage of the use of “words _ 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon in writing English. 
What was the exact title of this Essay, and where 
is it to be found ? a 

SWALLOWS BUILDING IN Lonpon. —Is not this 
a very unusual circumstance ? In one of our busy 
thoroughfares, where Upper Seymour Street joins 
the east side of Great Cumberland Street, two 
swallows’ nests may now be seen. There are 
several blank windows on the north side of the 
house fronting Seymour Street, and two of these 
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recesses contain a nest a-piece. The Serpentine, 
nearly three-quarters of a mile distant, must be 
the nearest spot where the birds can have found 
building materials for these nests. JAYDEE. 


Terra-Corra. — A collection of various works 
of ancient and medieval art, formed by the emi- 
nent Italian goldsmith, Signor Castellani, was re- 
cently sold at Paris. One gem of this collection 
was a portrait-statuette in terra-cotta of the second 
half of the fifteenth century, the work of a Floren- 
tine artist, and probably of a painter rather than 
a sculptor, It was entitled “La Chantreuse,” 
and it accordingly represents a youthful female in 
the act of singing. I desire to record in the 8 
of “N. & Q.” the existence and the present where- 
abouts of this statuette, because of its extraordinary 
excellence as a work of art, executed in a ma- 
terial which I hope to see brought into much 
more general use amongst ourselves. This statuette 
shows that the most exquisitely poetic creations 
of the plastic art may be rendered with perfect 
success in terra-cotta. It is happily in excellent 
preservation, and, as a model for suggestive study, 
it may be said to be without a rival. It was 
—— by a Parisian gentleman, M. André, for 
3322, I conclude with the query—Why is not 
this real gem in the British Testes or at South 
Kensington, where it might have been for less than 
half the sum I have just specified ? 

Cartes Bovurett. 


Queries with Answers. 


Enerisn Nursery Tares: HickATHRIFT AND 
Hvuatorarvumso.— Among “the forgotten oral 
tales” must we not rank “ Hurlothrumbo,” and 
“John Hickathrift”? In a pretty wide search 
among contemporary children’s books I failed to 
find them, but I have heard old people mention 
them. Cyrit. 


[ Our correspondent will find much learned and amus- | 


ing matter on the subject of Tom Hickathrift, who, 
armed only with his axletree and cartwheel, drove the 
giant out of the common field, called Tilney Smeeth ; and 
of Tom’s connection with the great Northern champion 
Gretter, in the admirable article on “The Antiquities 
of Nursery Literature,” contributed to the twenty-first 
volume of The Quarterly Review, by the late Sir Francis 
Palgrave. Tom’s gravestone in Tylney churchyard is 
still pointed out, but is we fear in a very dilapidated 
state: perhaps some local antiquary would favour us 
with a note of its present condition. The story of Hicka- 
thrift formed one of the series of old English popular 
tales, edited by Ambrose Merton, and published many 
years ago by Mr. Cundall under the title of Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Story Books, 

Oar readers will, we are sure, forgive us if we take this 
opportunity of quoting at second-hand from the Quarterly | 


on our nursery tales, which will be found in The Paradise 
of Coquettes, pp. 11, 12: — 
“ Tales of my nursery ! shall that still lov’d spot, 

That window corner, ever be forgot ; 

Where thro’ the woodbine when with upward ray 

Gleam’'d the last shadow of departing day, 

Still did I sit, and with unwearied eye 

Read while I wept, and scarcely paus'd to sigh ? 

In that gay drawer, with fairy fictions stored, 

When some new tale was added to my hoard ; 

While o’er each page my eager glance was flung, 

*T was but to learn what female fate was sung ; 

If no sad maid the castle shut from light, 

I heeded not the giant and the knight. 

“ Sweet Cinderella, e’en before the ball, 

How I did love thee—ashes, dirt, and all! 

What bliss I deem’d it to have stood beside 

On every virgin when thy shoe was tried! 

How long to see thy shape the slipper suit ! 

But, dearer than the slipper, lov’d the foot.” 

Some account of Hurlothrumbo, a comedy by that eccen- 
tric dancing-master, Samuel Johnson, will be found in 
“N. & Q.” 3t4 S, i. 411, 456. ] 


Lorp Braxrretp.—In the first edition of Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott, an anecdote is told of Robert 
Macqueen, Lord Justice-Clerk Braxfield, which 
has obtained an objectionable notoriety in Scot- 
land, as regards the humanity of that distinguished 
| judge. I am curious to know how much of truth 
_ there may be in the story. Why has it been 
| omitted in the second edition of Scott's Life ? 
Spat. 

[The anecdote rightly belongs to Lord Kames, who 
tried Matthew Hay, with whom he used to play at chess, 
for a murder at Ayr in September, 1780. When the ver- 
dict of Guilty was returned, Lord Kames exclaimed, 
“ That’s checkmate to you, Matthew!” Lord Cockburn, 
who relates the anecdote in the Memorials of his Time, 

| p. 117, adds, that, “besides general and uncontradicted 
notoriety, I had this fact from Lord Hermand, who was 
| one of the counsel at the trial, and never forgot a piece of 
| judicial cruelty which excited his horror and anger. 
| Scott is said to have told this story to the Prince Regent. 
| If he did so, he would certainly tell it accurately, because 
| he knew the facts quite well. But in reporting what Sir 
| Walter had said at the royal table, the Lord Chief Com- 
| missioner Adam confused the matter, and called the judge 
| Braxfield, the crime forgery, and the circuit town Dum- 
| fries; and this inaccurate account was given by Mr. 
| Lockhart in his first edition of Scott’s Life, chap. xxxiv. 
| Braxfield was one of the judges at Hay’s trial, but he had 
nothing to do with the checkmate.” 

The anecdote is to be found in all the editions of Lock- 
hart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott (vide edit. 1839, v. 47; 
1845, p. 313); but after the first the name was suppressed, 





| and the words “a certain judge” substituted. ] 


PEELER.— The word Peeler, as applied to a 


Review, vol. xii, p. 169, the following exquisite passage | policeman, is well known to have its origin from 


' 
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Sir Robert Peel. The other day I was rather 
amused at finding the word used by Hollinshead 
in his Scottish Chronicle (first published at London 
in 1570), in a sense the very opposite of the 
modern one just mentioned. He is relating how 


a number of thieves and robbers had been com- | 


mitting depredations in the Merse and Lothian, 
about 1057, till one Patrick Dunbar, of Dunbar, 
“delivered the countrie of these peelers,” i. @. 
robbers. What is the derivation of the word in 
this signification ? Is it from peel, a name applied 
to a border fortress ? A. F. 

[ Peeler is from the French piller, to pillage, to plunder, 
to ransack, In this sense the word also occurs in Frois- 
sart, Cronycle, vol. ii. c. 110: “ For the chefe company of 
them, and such as were most renomed to use grete rob- 
bery and pillery were of Bierne, and of the countie of 
Foix.” The words peeler and peel, to plunder, were used 
both by Milton (Paradise Regained, book iv.) and by 
Dryden in his Homer’s Iliad. | 


Dr. Parrisson.—I have in my possession a 
manuscript volume written by Dr. Pattisson, date 
1777, originally belonging to Mr. B. Strutt, to 
whom some of the letters, &c. &c, were addreesed. 
Also some MSS. by J. G. Strutt. Can you oblige 
me by any information respecting the said Dr. 
Pattisson or Pattesson ? EDWARD MASKALL. 

1, Copenhagen Street, N. 

[The writer of the letters in the manuscript volume 
possessed by our correspondent was no doubt Jacob Pat- 
tisson, M.D., originally of Witham, in Essex. To pro- 
secute his medical studies, he removed early to Edin- 
burgh, where he died in 1782. There, too, he was buried ; 
and a monument was raised for him at the expense of 
three societies of which he was President—the Royal 
Medical, the Speculative, and the Physical. He con- 
tributed two papers to the Speculative Society. (1.) On 
the Origin and Influence of the Crusades ; (2.) On Sleep 
and Dreaming. A manuscript volume of his “ Familiar 
Letters, written during a Journey through the High- 
lands of Scotland, 4to, 1780,” occurs in the Catalogue of 
the Manuscript Library of the late Dawson Turner, lot 
369, sold by Puttick and Simpson on June 8, 1859. ] 


Quotations.— Whence are taken the following 
lines ? — 
“ Every one 
According to the gift that bounteous Nature 
Hath in him closed.” 
[ Shakspeare, Macbeth, Act III. Se. 1.] 
“ Our remedies oft with ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to Heaven.” 
[Shakspeare, Al's Well that Ends Well, Act I. Se. 1.] 
“ The last infirmity of noble minds.” 
[ Milton, Lycidas, line 70.} 
“ No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode.” 
[Gray’s Elegy, the Epitaph. ] 
M. ReEep. 


A Warrern.— The Times of June 19, mentions 
that the Yorkshire weavers are on strike in the 
West Riding for an advance of one penny _ 
wartern. What is this? E. I 

[A whartern (to spell it correctly) means 6 lbs. The 
weavers and spinners are paid for the weight of woof or 
weft which they weave into their piece of goods, and this 
is reckoned at so much per whartern, or 6 lbs. weight. | 


Replies. 


EPITAPHS ABROAD: THE CARMICHAELS OF 
THAT ILK. 
(3° §. ix. 513.) 

The mention of Beaugé and Verneuil in the 
notice of this once noble and still knightly Lanark- 
shire house recalls the following difficulties that 
have at various times occurred to me, connected 
with their crest. It is matter of history that at 
Beaugé a Scottish knight charged and wounded 
with his lance the Duke of Clarence, brother of 
Henry V.; and it is said that John Stewart, Earl 
of Buchan, afterwards Constable of France, slew 
the Duke with his battle-axe. The question next 
arises, who was the knight? In the course of my 
reading, I have met with the following claimants : 
Sir John Swinton, of Swinton; Sir John Car- 
michael of that Ik; Sir Alexander Buchanan of 
that Ilk ; and last, though not least, Sir Alexander 
Mac Auslane, of Glenduglas, Dunbartonshire. 

On behalf of Swinton, and his compatriot 
Buchanan, we have the authority of Sir Walter 
Scott in his Tales of a Grandfather, and also in 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto v. : — 

“ And Swinton laid the lance in rest, 
That tamed of yore the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence’s Plantagenet.” 

Their pedigree in Burke (ed. 1846), however, 
claims the exclusive honour of the feat for Swin- 
ton, and misquotes the “ Lay.” Iam not aware 
if it is assigned to Swinton in any other authentic 
history, nor does their crest allude to the fact. 
The Carmichael claim, however, rests on the 
| authority of Fordun, and is supported by the 
evidence of the crest; as well as by the unvary- 
ing tradition of Clydesdale, commemorated by its 
poet, Wilson, who, in his Clyde (Leyden’s C ollec- 
tion, Edinburgh, 1803), p . 50, says of the House 
of Hyndford (the ouke title of the Carmi- 
chaels) :— 

“ Their honourable crest shall ever tell, 

By whom the dread of France, Great Clarence, fell.” 

In a quotation of this sort, one poet is as good 
as another—whatever the relative merits of the 
| poetry may be. And as Sir Walter Scott was a 

connection of the Swintons, and therefore not an 
uninterested party in the cause, it may be fairly 
concluded that the Carmichael ‘claim, supported 
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by the historical evidence of Fordun, is the better 
of the two. The Christian name of the knight is 
not material; but there is a “ William of Carmy- 
chale, Lord of that [ik,” who witnesses a charter 
by the Prior of St. Andrews in 1410 (Reg. Priorat. 
S. Andre, p. 427), who may have been the hero 
of Beaugé. 

The next claim, of Sir Alexander Buchanan, 

seems to rest solely on the pedigree of “Bu- 
chanan-Hamilton of Spittal, Leny, and Bar- 
dowie” (Burke, ed. 1846, p. 44), where it is said 
that he — 
* Slew the Duke of Clarence, brother of King Henry V., 
at the Battle of Beaugé, in 1421: in return for which 
heroic action, he received from the Dauphin of France 
an augmentation to his armorial bearing, viz. a double 
tressure flowered and counter-flowered ; and for crest, a 
hand, coupée, holding a Duke’s coronet, within two laurel 
branches. He afterwards fell at the Battle of Verneuil 
(anno 1424) unm.” 


One does not exactly see how the Dauphin 
could bestow a not unimportant part of the royal 
insignia of Scotland on a Scottish subject; and it 
would be interesting to know if, and when, this 
honourable augmentation (which is borne, it is 
needless to say, by all the scions of the clan, 
whose name is legion in the West of Scotland) 
received the countenance of the Lord Lyon. 
Judging from the statement at the outset of the 
pedigree that the first of the family received, 
circ. 1016, from Malcolm II. as a coat of arms— 
“ Or. a lion rampant sa. armed and langued gu.”— 
the whole story seems very doubtful. The black 
lion bears a suspicious likeness to the ruddy and 
royal beast first assumed by King William the 
Lion, nearly two centuries later than this grant; 
till which time armorial bearings were scarcely 
known in this island, and certainly not used by 
the Scottish kings. As this pedigree is stated to 
be compiled exclusively from the work of the 
family ec ay Buchanan of Auchmar, who 
wrote about 1723 (a gossipping and totally unre- 
liable performance), the Buchanan claim seems 
inadmissible. 

The remaining competitor, Sir Alexander Mac 
Auslane, may be still more easily disposed of. His 
claim also seems to rest exclusively on the Irish 
genealogy (Burke, vol. ii. p. 790) of “Mac Caus- 
land of Strabane,’ which bears to be made u 
from the Buchanan pedigree. The latter family’s 
coat (royal tressure of course included), crest, and 
two out of their five mottoes, are borrowed; and 
the following account is given of the origin of the 
crest, thus differing somewhat from the Buchanan 
legend : — 


“ This crest was conferred by the Dauphin of France 
upon Sir Alexander Mac Auselane, one of the Scottish 
Lairds of the Family, for his distinguished bravery at 
the Battle of Beaugé in Anjou, anno 1421, where he is 
said to have slain Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence, 
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the brother of King Henry V. The French Commander 
in that engagement was the Marshal de la Fayette, 
ancestor of the late celebrated General de la Fayette.” 

This last sentence as to the Marshal seems to 
be thrown in, as the lawyers say, in majorem 
evidentiam. He does not appear to be noticed in 
any other account of the battle. The Dauphin, it 
will be noticed, is more chary in this augmenta- 
tion than in the Buchanan case. Any one who 
knows Dunbartonshire will bear me out in saying 
that none of the “Barons Mac Auslane,” who 
adorn this last pedigree, were ever heard of in 
that county as landowners of note. The name 
which is common enough among the lower orders 
there, will be looked for in vain in the chartulary 
of Lennox, where the Buchanans, to give them 
their due, frequently appear as vassals of the 
great Earls of Lennox, though their early ancestry 
is on the whole too apocryphal for belief. To 
sum up, as it is unlikely in those chivalric days 
that all four knights could be simultaneously 
“charging” the unlucky Clarence, we must dis- 
miss the chiefs of Buchanan and Mac Auselane— 
“brethren in arms, but rivals in renown ”—and, 
in the present state of the evidence, conclude that 
the gallant Carmichael was most probably the 
hero of Beaugé. 

Is there no account of the battle in Michel’s 
Les Ecossais en France? I should be inclined to 
look there. 

If Mr. CARMICHAEL can instruct a legal con- 
nection between the St. Michaels and his family, 
he will certainly carry back the ancestry of the 
latter at least 150 years prior to their settlement 
in Douglasdale about 1370. I am sorry I cannot 
help him here, however; but his inference from 
the Carmichael alliance is excellent as to their 
being an established race when they first appear. 
I do not think, however, that John St. Michael 
was the grantee of the Barony of Carmichael, for 
this reason: —Fordun (Goodall’s edit. vol. ii. 

. 348) says, that he and his accomplices slew Sir 
Javid de Berkelay, in 1350, at the instigation of 
Sir William Douglas (the Knight of Liddesdale), 
then a prisoner in England, in revenge of the 
deaths of his brother John of Douglas and his 
father Sir James of Douglas, elder, of Dalkeith, 
whom the said David had slain. De Berkelay was 
a friend of William, afterwards first Earl of 
Douglas (who granted the Carmichael charter), 
and, as we know from Fordun ((oc. cit.) that the 
Earl assassinated the Knight of Liddesdale in 
1353, partly for his share in procuring De Berke- 
lay’s death, it is not likely he would ‘grant lands 
in his immediate neighbourhood to St. Michael, 
the actor in that deed. 

To what county is Johannes de S. Michaeli 
assigned in the Ragman Roll? This might guide 
Mr. CARMICHAEL in further researches. 

ANGLO-Scotus. 
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png WES. 
(3° § . ix. 294.) 

I now send you the remaining extracts relating 
to the D’Ewes family, taken from the Stowlang- 
toft registers; and where possible I have added a 
reference to the Autobiography of Sir Simonds 
D’ Ewes, edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., 2 vols., 
London, 1845 :— 


1615. Richardus (D’Ewes *) filius Pauli D’ewse equi- 
tis baptizatus fuit ultimo die Octobris. [ Auto. vol. i- 
p- 68. 


reid. Elizabetha filia Pauli Dewes equitis fuit bapti- 
zata quinto die februarii. 
1618. Cecilia Dewes generosa sepulta fuit sexto die 
Augusti (uxor Pauli Dewes armigeri+). [ Auto. i. 118.] 
1623. Cicilia filia Gulielmi Elliot militis (et Joanne 


uxoris ejus filix senioris Pauli Dewes armigeri}) baptizata 
fuit vicesimo die Augustis. [ Auto. ii. 11. | 
1625. Gracia D’ews filia natu secunda Pauli D’ews 


Armigeri matrimonio coniuncta erat Wiseman Boken- 
ham Armigero, filio unigenito et heredi apparenti Domini 
Henrici Bokenham, de Thornham magna in comitatu 
Suffolcie militis, die Jovis 22° Septembris. [ Auto, ii. 13. ] 

1626. Simonds D’ewes Eques auratus Londini die 
Mercurii die sexto Decembris a Rege Carolo hoc anno 
1626 inauguratus, Filius et heres apparens Pauli D’Ewes 
de Stow Langtoft in comitatu Suffolcie Armigeri: duxit 
in uxorem Annam Clopton filiam unicam et heredem 


1690. March y* 17%, Mr. Willough Dewes, son of St 
Simondes, Barronet, a De la reveer his Lady, was bap- 
tized. 

1691. May ye 2%, Mr Simondes D’ewes, son of St 
Simondes Dewes, was bap‘, 

July y* 12, 1693. Mr. Simondes Dews was buried. 

1694. Thursday, May y* 24», Ms Mary D’ews, second 
daughter of St Simondes D’ewes was b: aptized. 

1695, Octbt the 10%, M* Priscilla Dewes, was bap- 
tized. 

1696. Octobt y* 31%, 1696. Mistres Susanna Dewes was 
born, baptized Nov. y* 30. 

Dec. y® 20, 1696. Miss Susanna Dewes was buried. 

1697. March y® 24%, 1697. Tho: the son of St Simondes 
Dewes and of Dame De la revier his Lady was baptized 


March y® 26 : 98: Mr Tho: Dewes the infant above 
named was buried. 
Octobt. ye twelf, 1698. Mr Willoughbie Dewes his 


body was brought from Westminster and interred in y° 


| chancel of this parish church. 


Willielmi Clopton, nuper de Kentwell in Comitatu Suf- | 


folke Militis, Die Martis, die vicesimo quarto Octobris 
inter horas undecimam et duodecimam, in Ecclesia Nigro- 
rum Fratrum London, [ Auto. i, 322. ] 

1631. Paulus Dewes Armiger Londini mortuus in ec- 
clesia parochiali de Stowlangtoft sepultus 26 April. [ Auto. 
ii. 11. He died March 14. | 

1635. Sir William Poley of Bockstead, knight, and 
Elizabeth Dewes of this parish, gent., were maried w™ 
License y* 20% of March. [ Auto, ii, 19 and 141. | 

1636. Clopton Dewes, sonne of Sir Symonds Dewes, 
knight, buried May 9. [ Auto. ii, 145, M: ay 10.) 

1647. Maria filia Simonds D’Ewes equitis aurati et 

faronetti et Elizabeth secunde sux conjugis obijt Cam- 

berwellez prope Londinum die Jovis die 9° Septembris a° 
Diii 1647 annum unum menseis duos et aliquot dies nata 
et sepulta fuit in Cancella Ecclesiw parochialis Stowlang- 
tofte2 die Dominica proximo sequenti die 12 mensis ejus- 
dem. 

1650. St Simonds Dewes, knight and baronet, was 
buryed in the chancell of the parish church of Stowlang- 
toft the 7 of June. An. Dom, 1650, 

1672. Willoughby filius Willoughby D’Ewes Baronetti 
et Du® Priscelle conjugis sue baptizatus fuit decimo 
nono die Septemb® Anno Dom 1672. 

1676. Elizabeth the daughter of St Willoughby D’Ewes 
and Dame Precilla his wife, was baptized the 2 of No- 
vember, 1676, 

1685. St Willoughby D’ews, Barronet, died at Stow 
hal, And was Buried in y* chancel of this church June y* 
16%, 1685, Anno 88, ss . 

April the second, 1688. Jermyn D’ewes, the son of S* 
Simondes D’ewes, Bart, And of the Lady De-la-reveer 
his wife, was Baptiz’d in this church. 

Mrs, De la reveer D’ewes, daughter of St Simonds 
Dewes, Bart., And the Lady Dewes his wife, was baptz¢ 
July y* 3, 1689. 


* (D’ewes) inserted by a later hand, and in a different 
ink. 

+ In a later hand. 

t In a later hand. 


March y* 15%, 1698. Henrietta Maria Dewes, the 
Daughter of St Simondes Dewes, was baptized private ‘ly 
being ill as was aflirmed, 

July ye 6%, 1700. Merelina D’Ewes, the daughter of St 
Simondes Dewes and of Dame Delareveer his Lady, was 
Bapt4, : 

1703, April the 9. 
buried. 

1708. The Honourable Dame De la Riviere 
the wife of S* Simonds D’ewes, Baronet, was 


Februar 12. 
Wa ae 2 


Mis Priscella Dewes, a child, was 
D’Ewes, 
buried 


ST. MICHAEL. 
(3"* S. ix. “_ 181, 415, 462, 517.) 


I must retract the assertion that St. Michael is 
nowhere styled in Holy Scripture an archangel. 
I forgot at the moment the passage in St. Jude, 
and can only offer in extenuation the poor excuse 
of humanum est errare. But I adhere to the 
other assertion, that there are more archangels 
than St. Michael. E. A. D. considers it most 
probable that St. John’s expression of the “seven 
spirits” before the throne — i. 4) refers to 
God the Holy Ghost. The Fathers of the Church 
from the earliest times have not been of that 
opinion. St. Clement of Alexandria, who died 
about the year 220, distinctly says,— 

“There are seven, whose power is the greatest, the 
born princes of the angels.” 


first- 


"Enrra wey eiow of thy weyiorny Sivauw fxovres, tpw= 
téyova: &yyéAwy &pxovres.— Strom., lib. vi. 16. 

That this Father held also that there was more 
than one archangel, is evident from what he says 
in the same book, speaking of Almighty God, 
“who Himself also is separated from the arch- 
angels,” 

Kal dpxayyéAwy avriy Kexwpirpévoy.—N. 7. 

St. Cyprian also, who was martyred in 258, ex- 
pressly says, in allusion to this very passage of the 
Apocalypse : — 

“Ut septem spiritus et angeli septem qui assistunt et 
conversantur ante faciem Dei.”—S, Cyp., Ep. ad Fortu- 
natum, n. Xi 
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And in another place he cites the parallel pas- | that “the sense of the Church, and the language 


sage in the Book of Tobias: — 

“Ut angeli septem qui assistunt et conversantur ante 
faciem Dei, sicut Raphael angelus in Tobia dicit, 
et spiritus septem, et candelabra in Apocalypsi septem.” 
—Testimoniorum adv, Judaos, lib, i. n. 20. 

St. Ireneus, martyred in 202, enumerates in 
many places the various angelic orders, and always 


mentions among them archangels; so that he could | 


not have restricted that term to St. Michael ex- 
clusively. In one of these he expressly says,— 

“ Enarrent numerum angelorum, et ordinem archangel- 
orum.”—Adv, Heres, lib. ii. cap. 54. 

Again, speaking of God the Son, he says,— 

“ Semper revelat Patrem, et angelis et archangelis.”— 
Ibid., cap. 55, 
And again,— 

“Quoniam enim sive angeli, sive archangeli, sive 
throni,” &¢.—TZbid., lib. iii. cap. 8. 


St. Jerome, on Daniel viii. 16, observes that | 


Gabriel appeared to the prophet, not as an angel, 
or an archangel, but merely as a man : — 

“ Videtur autem Gabriel non angelus vel archangelus, 
sed vir.” 

The Holy Father thus clearly intimates that the 
character of an archangel belonged to St. Gabriel, 
though he appeared in this instance only as a man. 

Theodoret, who flourished in the fifth century, 
speaks of archangels, and consequently did not 
confine that title to St. Michael. He represents 
them as presiding over nations : — 

O! 88 dpxdyyeAo ras Tay COvav emoraclas dverurred- 
Oncay, &s waxdpios é3idate Mwsijs.— Theodoret in Daniel, 
x. 15. 

But he speaks more completely to our point 
in another place, and distinctly styles Saint Ga- 
briel an archangel : — 


Kal pds rodros TaBpshA tov apydyyeAov avabeuarl- 


Sew érédunoe. — Ibid. Reprehensio XII. Capit. Cyrilli. | 


Anathem. 9. 


Surely the voice of antiquity is decisive as to a 
plurality of archangels. 


I had referred to the Litany of the Saints as of | 


“very high antiquity,” but E. A. D. takes the 
liberty to doubt if it can be found in any genuine 
Liturgy of the first four centuries. The Liturgies 
contained the Order of the Mass, and the Litany 
had no place there; but the invocations of angels 


and saints in the Litany were in use in the sixth | 


century, if not earlier. 
Mr. Joun A. C. Vixcent, who first yew the 
question indirectly, by inquiring for a distinctive 


emblem for St. Michael, tells me that he should 
have felt more flattered if I had allowed the pos- 
sibility of his being acquainted with the ancient 
Litany of Saints, and that he said what he did, in 
reality, in consequence of this acquaintance ; for | 


of the Holy Fathers, are of very varying weight 
| with one person and with another.” This means, 


- | I presume, that with him their weight is very 


| small. But I paid him in reality a much higher 

compliment; for I gave him credit for preferring 
| the long testimony of centuries in the Church of 
| Christ to any private views; and I regret that I 
was mistaken. I am at a loss to reconcile this in- 
| difference for the voice of antiquity on the number 

of the archangels, with such professions of regard for 
| it on the mere question of an emblem for the chief 
of them. However, had I known what I now 
discover, I should have spared myself the trouble 
of suggesting what has toon received so ungra- 
ciously. If the names and emblems of various 
_ other spirits, styled archangels without authority, 
| are inserted in the Emblems of Saints, it should be 
remembered that such insertion involves no ap- 
probation of their titles; and that the book is 
intended rather for artists and antiquaries than for 
| theologians, F.C. H 


| 


. 





| Without entering into any theological discus- 
| sion, I think it may be worth remarking that the 
| Jews admitted four chief spirits : — 

“There are four armies of angels of ministry singing 
praises before the Holy and Blessed One. The first, that 
of Michael on his right hand; the second, that of Gabriel, 
on his left; the third, that of Uriel, in front of him ; the 
fourth, that of Raphael, behind. (Pirke, Rabbi Eliezer. 
iv. init.)” 

These are stated to have had the same standards 
as the four divisions of the Jewish army (cf. 
Numbers, chap. ii.). For the above I am in- 
debted to Donaldson’s Christian Orthodoxy, at 
; . 136. 

° At p. 376 he makes another important re- 
mark : — 

“ Virtually his (i. e. the Archangel Michael’s) func- 
tions, since the earliest centuries of the Church, have 
been absorbed into those of our national patron St. 
| George.” 
| I am not aware that this point has been as yet 
fully investigated by any ecclesiologist, but I 
think it will probably explain the symbolism of 
the Church of the Holy Angels alluded to by 
F. C. H. 

Can any of your correspondents inform me what 
are the usual symbols for St. Michael in the 
Greek churches of Russia, where he plays an im- 
portant part ? 

I remember some years ago noticing the figure 
| of the Archangel in the church of St. Michael, 

Vienna, but I cannot recall to mind any special 

symbols accompanying it, nor have I any book of 
| reference at hand to refresh my memory. 

ScrscrTaTOR. 
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STARBOARD AND LARBOARD. 
(3* S. ix. 501.) 

It would surely be very curious if the slang 
or patois of Italian boatmen, leaving their own 
country without a trace of its ever having existed, 
and neglecting France, which has had at all times 
a very close intercourse with Italy, should have 
come to take up its home exclusively among us. 
We all know how deceitful are apparent analo- 
gies and resemblances of languages; and I would 
submit to your correspondent A. A. that neither 


ability or travel is at all times sufficient to enable | 
one to dig out the origin of a word derived from | 


the customs of the past. 

In the infancy of navigation, when sails were 
merely auxiliary: when a ship—using the term 
generically—never attempted to beat to wind- 
ward, weather and lee were terms of very little 
significance as designating the sides of a ship; 
and to “ keep his weather eye open” would have 
no meaning to a steersman who had no weather 
leech of the sail to watch as he was keeping the 
ship “full and by.” Hence the side at which 
the steer-oar was fixed was purely conventional ; 
and convention appears, for some reason best 
known to our forefathers, to have fixed it as the 
right-hand side. 

For the arguments (necessarily somewhat long) 
in support of this statement, I would refer to 
Archéologie Navale, par A. Jal, 1840, vol. i. pp. 171, 
181, et seq.; and I would say that, from a fami- 
liar and practical knowledge of the paddle, I fully 
agree with M. Jal’s interpretation of the passage 
from Wace on which he lays so much stress : — 

“ Aval le hel si curt senestre, 
Ensus le hel pur curt & destre.” 

Perhaps M. Jal’s paraphrase of this couplet 
suggests the real origin of the word port, as ap- 
plied to the left-hand side of the ship: “S’il veut 
courir & gauche, le timonier pousse en bas le 
helm, et il le porte en haut pour aller 4 droite.” 
The suggestion given by the clearly drawn dis- 
tinction between “ pousse”’ and “ porte” is backed 
by the usage of the word port till very recently. 
It was only in (I think) the year 1845 that it was 
adopted by the Admiralty and ordered to be used 
in all H. M. ships instead of “larboard;” thus 
doing away with a certain liability to confound 
two words so much alike in sound, so different in 
meaning, as “starboard” and “ larboard.” Before 
then, the word port was little used except with 
reference to the helm: in such phrases for in- 
stance as “port your helm,” though it had 
perhaps, in later years, been slowly creeping in— 
preparing the way, as it were, for its official 
recognition. 

And as to “larboard,” I would offer a guess for 
the consideration of better Norse scholars than 
myself; Aojre, or in patois Aogre, which in strict- 


| 

| ness means /igher, has the signification of right. 
Can lavere (or laagere) = lower, ever have borne 
the signification of left? I cannot help thinking 
that here we have the origin of our word; at the 
same time, I most thoroughly admit that I have 
no authority for doing so. 8. H. M. 


Princess PontatTowskI: THE Ryves’ Case (34 
8. x. 1.)—Notes from the Gent.’s Mag., v. 37: — 

“The Princess Poniatowski, sister to the King of 
Poland, arrived at St. James’s.”—Sunday, July 19, 1767 
(p. 381). 

“The Princess Poniatowski, sister to the King of 
Poland, and the Prince de Ligne, who accompanied her, 


| visited Oxford, and expressed great satisfaction.” — July 


| 81, 1767 (p. 426). 
S. H. H. 


On turning over some old numbers of the New 
Monthly Magazine (vol. iv. p. 36 and 161, 1822), 
two contemporary notices of Mrs. Serres and her 
case will be found. One is in the third of a series 
of letters, entitled “ Milk and Honey, or the Land 
of Promise;” being an account of the sayings 
and doings of a family called Barrow, who are 
supposed to have emigrated to America in con- 
sequence of the “bad times” in the early part of 
the reign of George IV. : — 

“ But don’t let me lose what I meant to express, 

Before I left England I saw a Princess! 

She lodges in Fleet Street, next door to Hone’s shop— 

Two lions that make all the passengers stop. 

Papa and ‘ The Ex’* think her case very hard ; 

Says he to me, ‘ Lyddy, we'll both leave a card ; 

Two kings are her cousins, girl, hold up your neck ; 

Depend on it, Lyddy, it’s not a bad speck.’ 

Like a dutiful daughter I did depend on it, 

Went up to my bed-room to put on my bonnet, 

And, as the sun promised a morning of dryness, 

I walk’d, without pattens, to wait on her Highness. 

A man op’d the door, in coat which, I think, 

Was dyed, like the rest of the Family’s, pink. 

But when Papa ask’d if the Royal Princess 

Was at home, and the Chamberlain answered him 

* Yes,’ 


And civilly told us to walk up together, ; 

A child might have knock’d me down flat with a 
feather ! : 

Her Highness, sweet soul! made us sit on two chairs, 

And let us, at once, into all her affairs : 

She told us, her foes held her there by a capias, 

She meant, as she told us, to move for her habeas, 

But has not—perhaps on account of the corpus, 

For her’s, entre nous, is as big as a porpus. 

She meution’d, with pride, how on last Lord Mayor's 
Day 

Her countenance drew all the people away ; 

But own’d, while they dubb’d her the general charmer, 

It might be because there were no men in armour. 


“ Adieu ! royal dame, falsely call’d Mrs. Serres ; 
For you and your sire are as like as two cherries ;— 
Farewell, injured daughter of Poniatowski, : 
You soon should be let out if I held the house-key ! 














* Ex-Sheriff Parkins. 
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In the same volume, in an article called 
“ Grimm’s Ghost,” Letter 7, p. 161, is the follow- 
ing : — 

“ London under Water. 

“On Friday, 28th Dec. 1821, Mark Lane, Mincing 
Lane, and Billiter Square .... Mrs. Serres, attended by 
a water-bailiff, rowed from her residence in the last-men- 
tioned place, to the King’s Head in the Poultry, and the 
Cumberland Arms in the City-road; she then touched in 
Poland Street ; but her expectations being damped by 
the humidity of the atmosphere, she returned to the hosier’s 
at the corner of Fleet Street.” 

Could any of your readers inform me as to the 
authorship of the above articles, which were very 
— at the time? I have heard them attri- 

uted to W. and Horace Smith, but have never 
seen them in any collection of their works. The 
American letters are very original, and must have 
been written by some one who had visited that 
country. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner, 

Cratcnuyta (38. x. 19.) —Two curious mis- | 
takes have been made in this communication: | 
“this group seems as likely as any,” should be 
“this guess.” Winwick was not the “birth- 
place,” but the death-place of St. Oswald, accord- 
ing to the well known Leonine verses on the 
Church, beginning : 

“ Hic locus, Oswalde, quondam placuit tibi valde.” 

The particular spot is still pointed out, and 
— with the description given in some of the 
old chronicles. JANNOK. 


Truck (3 S. ix. 520) simply means, both as 
substantive and verb, barter. Nicholas Bailey 
and Johnson sufficiently explain the word. Men- 
age (Dict. Etymol.) — 

“ Troquer, Lat. permature. Les Espagnols disent aussi 
trocar. Les Anglo-Saxons disoient to trucke. Voyez 
Méric Casaubon, p. 364, de sa Dissertation sur [ Ancienne 
Langue Angloise, Ce qui donne sujet de croire que ce 
mot est Alleman d'origine, et que le Francois troquer et 
Y’Espagnol trocar viennent de ce mot Alleman.” 

The truck system is, therefore, bartering labour 
for provisions, clothing, &c., instead of money | 
wages. Truck = handeart, is evidently from 
another source, and probably connected with the 
Greek rpoxés. JANNOK. 

Tae “Mrpxtent Review” (3% §. ix. 463, 
502.)—The ballad which has been inquired after 
will be found in Erlach’s Volkslieder der Deutschen, 
vol. vy. p. 341. Its title is “ Die Niichtliche Heer- 
schau,” and it begins — 

“ Nachts um die zwilfte Stunde 
Verliisst der Tambour sein Grab, 
Macht mit der Tromme! die Runde, 
Geht emsig auf und ab.” 
The Emperor arrives with his staff — 
“ Er triigt ein kleines Hiitchen, 





After the Review he gives the word — 
“ Das Wort geht in die Runde, 
Klingt wieder fern und nah : 
‘Frankreich’ ist die Parole, 
Die Losung ‘ Sankt Helena!’” 
The author is Von Zedlitz, and it has been set 
to music by various composers. JANNOK. 


Portrait oF BaRNEvELDT (3*¢ S. ix. 495.)—In 
“N. & Q.” of June 16 is an inquiry by J. M. as 
to the whereabouts of certain portraits of Olden 
Barneveldt. I have in my picture collection—I can 
hardly call it gallery—an interesting portrait of 
him painted by his friend Mierevelt, which may 
possibly be one of those inquired for. It is sur- 
rounded by the names and titles of the twenty- 
four judges who condemned him to death, or, as I 
think, helped Prince Maurice to murder him, and 
an inscription assumes that they were bribed with 


| as many hundred guilders for their subserviency. 


I shall be very glad to show it to your inquirer, 
but do not wish to part with it. The picture is at 
my house in Twickenham. Heyry G. Boxy. 

4, York Street, Covent Garden. 


WAtLkine unperR A Lapper (3" §. ix. 501.) — 
I think the superstition about the ladder must 
owe its origin to the fact that something is likely 
to fall on him who passes between one and the 
house against which it rests. The superstition is 
connected with ladders only, for no one, that I 
ever heard of, objects to go under a wooden sup- 
port, or prop, such as we see occasionally against 

ouses. There is such a prop on Ludgate Hill, 
and it reaches nearly acrossthe pavement. I took 
the trouble the other morning to watch the people 
as they came to this. I can safely say that of the 
hundreds who passed whilst I watched, not one 
went out of his way to avoid going underneath 
the support. 

I have also inquired amongst bricklayers and 
others who are much about ladders, and, as far as 
my limited researches go, I find that they have no 
fear of ill-luck beyond that which might be oc- 
casioned by a falling tile or brick. 

C. 8. Revett. 


Eprrarna at Oaxnam (3° §. ix. 276.)—The 
epitaph quoted by your correspondent was written 
by Samuel Crossman, and is published in his 
Young Man's Meditation; or, Some few Sacred 
Poems upon Select Subjects and Scriptures. 1664. 
There are seven verses in the original, of which 
Mr. Smirke quotes the first and part of the last. 
The concluding stanza is as follows : — 

* Put on, my soul, put on with speed, 
Though the way be long, the end is sweet ; 
Once more, poor world, farewell indeed, 
In leaving thee, my Lord I meet.” 





_Er triigt ein einfach Kleid, 
Und einen kleinen Degen 
Triigt er an seiner Seit.” 


For the remaining stanzas and further informa- 
| tion as to Crossman, I must refer your corre- 
| spondent to the reprint of his Poems, in the form 
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of a sixpenny ail, published by Mr. Sedg- 
wick of Sun Street. W. T. Brooxe. 


Crrations FoR VERIFICATION (3S. ix. 195.) 
Probably the hero is Theseus and his guilty friend 
Hercules. 

Oddels SF Ovntav Tais TUXaIS axhparos, 
Od Gedy, doidav efrep ob Yevdeis Adynt. 
Ob Aderpa 7’ GAAHAoWW, Gv oddels vduos, 
Euviav ; ov Seopoior Crd Tupavvldas 
Narépas éxndidwoay; GAA’ oixoto’ duds 
“Odvurov twérxovTd 6 huaprnkéres. 

Hercules Furens, vy. 1305-10. 


The passage in Lucian is,— 

Momus. Tidvv yoo wvornplwy, & Zed, det huiv, as 
eldévar Geods piv Tovs Geovs, KuvoKEpdAous Oe Tovs KUVO- 
KepdAovs.— Deorum Concilium, c. xi. t. ix. p. 187, ed. 





Bipont. 

Perhaps some one better read in “schylus than 
I am will tell us whether or not he said “ that 
Jupiter infused more badness into men than the 
fire of Prometheus could burn out.” I do not 
remember anything to that effect. H. B.C. 

U. U. Club, 

Lerrerist: Brive (3 §. ix. 540.)—Lerrerist 
(the rage for coining new words is much to be 
lamented), speaking of the title “blue stocking,” 
says, “founded on, or suggestive of, what is be- 
yond my comprehension.” The name originated 
in a literary society gathered by the learned Mrs. 
Montague, which was commonly known as the 
“Blue Stocking Club.” The title is said to have 
been gained by Mrs. Montague’s remark to a gen- 
tleman, that so little attention did the members pay 
to dress in comparison with the cultivation of the 
mind, that he might, if he pleased, appear in blue | 
stockings without exciting remark; in other words, 
that he might attend the meetings in the ordinary 
morning country dress— blue or grey worsted 
stockings. H. P. D. 


Your correspondent Letrerist has been misled 
by the orthography of parbleu, morbleu, &c. They 
are corruptions of “ par Dieu,’ “mort de Dieu :” 
just so palsambleu for “par le sang de Dieu ;” 
téte bleu for “téte de Dieu;” sacré bleu for 
“sacré Dieu;” corbleu for é corps de Dieu;” 
vertu bleu for “ vertu de Dieu;’’ and lastly, ventre 
bleu for “ventre de Dieu.” The words are an 
evil legacy of the Middle Ages: probably few, if 
any, of those who use them are aware of their 
true import. The corruptions of oaths in common 
speech would form an interesting subject of dis- 
cussion. Not many years ago I remember an 
article appeared on some F ‘rench novel of the day 
in The Saturday Review, in which the reviewer | 
mistook the common French expression dame (i.e. | 

“par Notre Dame la Se Vierge”’) for the ag 

' 


mon English damn. ScISCITATOR. 
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EpigRAM ON FREDERICK THE GREAT (3° S, ix. 
532. .) — The following is an admirable translation 
of the epigram on the King of Prussia. It is given 
in the Poetical Farrago, with the date 1746, but 
no author’s name is attached to it, nor is it even 
stated to be from the French : — 

“ King, hero, philosopher, author, musician, 

Freemason, economist, bard, politician ; 

If a Christian, how happy would Europe have been ; 

And, alas! if a man, how transported his queen.” 


H. P. D, 


43rp Licut Inrantry (83'S. ix. 325.) —Is 
there not a mistake in the date? Ought it not 
to be “ Horse Guards, Jan. 1, 1766, instead of 
1866 ? Ab. 

ABRACADABRA (8"¢ §, ix. 541.) —The passage 
quoted by F. C. H., and alluded to by T. J. 
Bucxton, will be found in vy. 944—949 of the 
poem of Samonicus (Weber’s Corpus Poetarum 
Latinorum, p. 13186). 

N.B. In Smith’s Dictionary of Biography, iii. 
787, s. v. “Serenus,” for “115 hexameter lines,” 
read 1115. P. J. F. GANTILLON. 


Beacons (3 8, ix. 516.) —Mr. ATKINSON ex- 
presses a hope that information may be sent to 
“N. & Q.” regarding the various Beacon Hills in 
this country. It may also be worth while to col- 
lect accounts of beacons raised on buildings or 
church towers. As a beginning, I may mention 
that, not long since, a friend of mine saw on the 
top of the steeple of Hadley church an iron pitch- 

ot, designed to be fired as a beacon in case of 
invasion. Is it known when, or during what 
troubles, this beacon was raised ? Pennant writes 
that the word beacon is derived from the Saxon 
to call by signs. Before the time of 


| Edward III. alarm-signals were given by firing 


great stacks of wood ; but in the eleventh year of 
this reign it was ordered that pitch-pots be 
placed on poles or on elevated buildings. H. C. 


Atmack’s (3" §. ix. 138, &c.)—I referred to a 


| passage from C hambers’s Encyclopedia, in explana- 


tion of the name, and have found the circumstances 
identified in the following : 

“ The celebrated Dr. Cullen was originally a surgeon 
in Hamilton. He had two sisters, one of whom became 
waiting-maid to the Duchess of Hamilton. In the course 
of time, the waiting-maid was married to the Duke’s 

valet, whose name was Macall. As they were both 
favourites of the family, the Duke set them up in a hotel 
in London; where, finding the Scottish name of Macall 
rather unfashionable, they changed it to Almack.” 

This is introduced as an incident told concern- 
ing the origin of Almack’s in Rev. C. Rogers's 
Familiar Illustrations of Scottish Life (eighth 
thousand), London, 1866, p. 112. E, M. 

I have been unable to find whether Mr. Almack 
ever changed his name. We think not. I will 
write to a lady who would certainly know. My 
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grandfather married a niece of Mr. Almack, who | waive my explanation, would it account for the 


left the business to my grandfather upon his re- 
tiring. THos, WILLIS. 
Willis’s Rooms, July 9. 


“ConverRsATIONS oN Crurcn Portty, BY A | 
Lavy” (3™ 8, ix. 531.) —I was living in Hamp- | 


shire when this book appeared, and was in con- 
stant communication with respectable Dissenters. 
It was pretty well understood among us that the 
work was written by Miss Gunn, a lady residing 
at Christchurch, and of the Independent denomi- 
nation. PELONT. 


TELEGRAM AND PaotoeRam (3" S. ix. 530.)— 
Without in any way reopening the bygone 
“telegram” controversy, I wish to remark that 
yeapy (if the termination graph, in telegraph, be 
taken as a noun) has more senses than your cor- 
respondent T. C. appears to admit. On turning 
to Liddell and Scott (3rd edit.), I observe refer- 
ences to Soph. Trach., 683; Thuc. i. 129, in the 
senses of writing and letter. Rost and Palm 
supply a large number of quotations, from Plato 
and elsewhere. 

Before the celebrated innovation “telegram,” 
we had in our language monograph by the side of 
monogram. I do not know if the history of these 
two words has been accurately traced. I may also 
add, that the quotation for ypduua should be 
Cratylus, not “ Critias” (431 ¢.). Sciscrrator. 


“ Lazy Lawrence” (3*¢ S, ix. 541.) —“ Lazy 
Lawrence” is, I think, the best heading to adopt 
for this discussion, as it is the expression to which 
we should “ hark back.” 

It is an expression I have known from my 
childhood. It so ha _ that my childhood was 
er in the east of Somersetshire—(by the bye, 

remember “ Lawrence ” being pronounced “ Lar- 
rence,” which Mr. Brayley, in his Graphic Illus- 
trator, writes “ Larence”)—but I do not think it 
likely that the expression is peculiar to the south- 
west of England; indeed it would seem to be, 
virtually at least, used “both in Cambridgeshire 
and Hertfordshire ”’—being most likely ubiquitous 
enough. 

I would conjecture that it originates from St. 
Lawrence being represented as bearing a clasped 
book. The book’s being shut would suggest the 
jocular saying, “Lazy Lawrence.” rom St. 

awrence (to whom, by the bye, about two hun- 
dred and fifty English churches are, it is said, 
dedicated) being patron of the most famous 
church in the isle of Wight—famous as the 


smallest of English churches—people who lived 
on “ the south coast of Hants” would, for “Law- 
rence,” substitute “The Isle of Wight Man.” 

Voila tout ! 
The ingenious conjecture that there is “a 
play upon the words ‘Isle o’ Wight’ and ‘idle 
” thus becomes unnecessary. Nor, to 


wight’ ” 





introduction of the word “ Lawrence.” This dif- 
ficulty has not escaped the notice of the pro- 
pounder of that solution of the problem. 

Joun Hoskyns-ABRABALL, Jun., M.A. 

Coomb, near Woodstock. 

There isa line in Barnabe Googe’s translation of 
Naogeorgus, under the head of “ Helpers,” which 
I copy from Brand (vol. i. p. 363, Bohn), con- 
sidering that the proverb may be a provincial 
corruption of a phrase applied originally in an 
opposite sense : — 

“ And Laurence from the backe and from the shoulder 
sicknesse puttes.” 

Now, the sickness of the idle man is in the un- 
willing back and lax shoulder: so that, instead 
of Lawrence having hold of him, he was perhaps 
ironically told to go to St. Lawrence, and call 
upon him, as another supplicant, for cure for his 
lazy bones. I have often heard the saying in 
London, but knew not whence imported. I think 
there is but one church dedicated to this saint in 
the Wight, as I believe that there are but two in 
London, and those of old formation—St. Lawrence 
in the Jewry, and St. Lawrence Pountney, in the 
lane of that name. J.A.G. 


CurstvE Hesrew (3 S. ix. 510, 540.)—Per- 
LONI will find the cursive Hebrew alphabet in 
most school books printed for the use of Jewish 
children in Germany. I have several of these 
printed in Vienna by Anton Schmidt. The title 
of one of them which contains the Jiidische 
Schrift” is Limude Hakria (Rpm NW>). He 
will find the cursive character difficult to read 
owing to the great number of abbreviations used 
in it. A. RussELL. 


SpanisH Dortars (3° S. ix. 497.) —The Spanish 
dollars with the head of the king of England 
stamped on the neck of the king of Spain passed 
for four shillings and ninepence. I have heard, 
but cannot cite any authority, that a ship loaded 
with them was captured. The following, if it has 
not already appeared in “N.& Q.,” may be worth 
insertion : — 

“ The times are out of joint we all must own, 
When two kings’ heads combined aren’t worth one 


crown.” 
E. N. H. 


Hat AnD Benerrep (3* §, ix. 535.)—There 
are two mistakes in the reply, (1) Quaint and 
learned Hall was never “ Dr.;” (2) his Exposition 
of Hosea, xiii. 12—16, supplementary to Jeremiah 
Burroughs on the preceding portion of the pro- 
phet, was published in 1659-60, 4to. Burroughs 
and Hall along with Bishop Reynolds on chap. 
xiv., making a complete “commentary” on the 
whole book, was edited and republished by the 
late excellent Mr. Sherman in a portly royal 8vo, 
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which forms now one of Mr. Nichol’s series of | 
Puritan Commentators. Hall designed no more | 
than the above little supplement on Hosea. His 
book has all his characteristics of original thought 
and insight, and scholarliness. A. B. G. 


“Tue Rue or THE Roap” (3 §. ix. 521.)— 
I was taught by my father upwards of fifty years 
ago the following : — 
“ The rule of the road is a paradox quite 
In driving your carriage along ; 
If you go to the left, you'll be sure to be right, 
But if you go right—you go wrong,” 
It is slightly different from that in No. 234 of 
“N. & Q.,” but to my mind more appropriate. 
Cc 


Aberdeen. 

“Poor Man’s Catecuism ” (3' S, ix. 372, 421, 
542.)—I have several editions of this useful work, 
but have not seen the one published by Richard- 
son and Son spoken of by Mr. J. W. Bonz. He 
may well not know what such initials as A. S. R. 
mean; for they have no meaning. They are a 
strange misprint for O. S. B., which letters of 
course mean of the Order of St. Benedict, the 
author having been a Benedictine monk, as stated 
in my former communication. F. C. H. 


Quotation Wantep (3" §, ix. 533.)—In reply 
to the query of W. H. Wri11Ms, I beg to state 
that the expression occurs in a poem written by 
Anstey, author of the New Bath Guide. I re- 
member, many years ago, seeing a 4to volume of 
poems written by him, in which, describing him- 
self, he says : — 

“O Granta! sweet Granta! where, studious of ease, 

I slumbered seven years and then lost my degrees.” 
P. Q. 

The original source whence English poets have 
drawn such phrases as “ studious of ease,” Xc., is 
to be found in Virgil, Georgics, iv. 564: — 

“ Ilo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 

Parthenope, studiis florentem ignobilis oti.” 
E. WALrorp. 

Church Row, Hampstead, N.W. 

The line (8S. x. 8)— 

* So like a shatter’d column lay the King,”— 
which is, possibly, the quotation referred to by 
your correspondent, occurs in Tennyson’s Mort 
@ Arthur, s. f. J. B. SHaw. 

“ The passions, prejudices, interests,” &c., &c. 

These lines are in the second part of Shelley’s 
Queen Mab. 

N.B. For “the least touch,” read “the weak 
touch.” J. W. W. 

Iluman Foor-prints on Rocks (3" S. viii. 
434.)—The mosque of Omar, which stands on the 


site of the Temple of Solomon, contains a piece 
of rock called the Hadjr-el-Sakhara, or the locked- 
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up stone, on which are shown the prints of the 
angel Gabriel’s fingers (who, it is said, brought 
it from heaven), and the mark of Mahomed’s foot 
and that of his camel: two more of whose foot- 
steps are to be seen in Egypt and Arabia, and a 
fourth at Damascus. GoOLUNDAUZE. 


Tue Ostricu FeatHer Baner (3" §. x. 8.) — 
Allow me to refer Mr. Bovrett to three articles 
in the Archeologia (xxix. 50, xxxi. 350, and xxxii. 
332), where the subject is discussed by Mr. John 
Gough Nichols and Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas. 

Epwakp Foss, 


Synosie: Srvopre (3" §, ix. 380.) —I regret 
to have parted with some notes I made upon this 
subject a few years ago, and at present can only 
lay my hand on the following items respecting 
it: — 

“ Tho’ Vert be the French word for Green, the French 
heralds instead of it use Sinople, from a town in the 
Levant, where the best materials for dyeing green are 
found. Let us now see what Colombiére says of this 
colour and its signification, thus: Synople is so call’d 
from the Latin word Synopsis, which is a sort of clay, or 
mineral, found in the Levant, very proper for dyeing 
green.”—Coats's Dictionary of Heraldry, 1739. 

Sinopsis, however —and rubrica sinopica, I be- 
lieve—are used by Vitruvius to mean a sort of 
red stone or ruddle. 

We cannot rely on heraldic writers for correct- 
ness in matters of natural history or science ; but 
a more trustworthy authority, Landais, gives as a 
meaning of sinople, “sorte de craie verte.” He 
adds: “on donne ce nom en Hongrie 4 une mine 
d’or ” (Dictionnaire Francais). The word has not 
in the French the meaning of the English sinople. 

Chambers, in his Cyclopedia, under the word 
“SrNoptE, or SENOPLE,” published 1783, cites 
Pliny and Isidore as meaning, by color sinopicus, 
a brownish red. He adds a derivation of the 
heraldic term that I think can only be glanced at 
as ingenious, but not maintainable, as follows :— 

“ F. Menestrier derives the word from the Greek, 
prasina hopla, green armories, by corruptedly retrench- 
ing the first syllable pra: which is no new thing among 
oriental words, witness Salonica for Thessalonica,” 

Joun W. Bone. 

42, Bedford Square. 


A Lost Nosreman (3" §, ix. 473.) —J. W. W. 
asks who was the nobleman or person of whom 
this incident is related? Possibly it may refer to 
the following: —In the spring of 1809 my great 
uncle, Mr. Benjamin Bathurst, being employed as 
Envoy Extraordinary on a secret mission to the 
Court of Vienna, was returning to England, and 
rested for a short time at an inn at Perleberg. His 
carriage was waiting for him when, leaving the 
house (before going to it) he from that moment 
disappeared, and his family up to the present 
time, have never received any satisfactory ex- 
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planation of his disappearance. Every possible 
inquiry was made. Government offered a reward 
of 10002., his relatives offered another 1000/., but 
all to no purpose. Henry Batuvrst. 


Dersy Dotts (3% S. x. 15.) —A. A.’s answer 
hardly meets my inquiry. I can recollect that, as 
long as upwards of thirty years ago, “knock ’em 
downs” were common on race-courses, and also 
at fairs in Scotland. The prizes, however, con- 
sisted of snuff-mulls, pipe-cases, and boxes of 
lucifers—but no dolls. 
these dolls were not introduced at Epsom till 
about ten years ago: so that my question, as to 
their origin, still remains unsolved. Rusricvs. 


Tennyson anp W. R. Spenser (3° S. ix. 
581.)— The author of the well-known lines to 
Lady Anne Hamilton, was the Hon. William 
Robert Spencer, not Spenser, as Mr. Jonn Tay- 
roR spells the name. He was of the family of 
the Duke of Marlborough, whose surname is 
Spencer Churchill. J.C, Hupson,. 


Sr. Pancras (3° S. ix. 534.)\—Among the cele- 
brated persons interred in the churchyard of Old 
St. Pancras Church, you mention Mary Wolstone- 
craft Godwin; but you have omitted to mention 
her husband William Godwin, author of Caleb 
Williams, Political Justice, &c., &e., who was 
buried there in 1835 or 1836. I state this on my 
own knowledge, having been one of the four 
friends who attended his funeral. 

J.C, Hupson. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Messiah the Prince ; or the Inspiration of the Prophecies of 
Daniel. By J. W. Bosanquet, F.R.A.S. (Longmans.) 


In this loosely written, but still interesting volume, 
Mr. Bosanquet endeavours to mediate between the rival 
criticisms of Dr. Pusey and Dr. Williams. He stoutly 
maintains the genuineness and inspiration of the main 
portion of the Book of Daniel; but confesses that it was 
for long excluded by the Jews themselves from the Canon 
of Scripture. He rejects all arguments against its au- 
thenticity derived from the employment of some Greek 
terms for musical instruments in the earlier part of it; 
but he acknowledges that much of its latter part belongs 
to the times of the Maccabees; being first inserted as 
marginal comment, and afterwards incorporated into the 
text. 
and part of the 10th chapters, 


Memorials of the Tower of London. 
Lord De Ros, Lieut.-Governor of the Tower. 
Iilustrations. (Murray.) 

It is pleasant to find a nobleman of Lord De Ros’s high 
station and attainments devoting himself to the task of 
relating the varied story of the great national monument 
entrusted to his charge. The book before us comprises a 
history of the Tower of London, interwoven with graphic 


With 


To this date he would refer the whole of the 11th | 


| 


Iam also informed that | 


| appears at a happy moment. 


and gossiping sketches of the illustrious and unhappy pri- 
soners who have lingered within its dreary walls. It 
A few hours will make the 
reader master of its contents, and, if he should be one of 
the many who will visit the building next week under 
the guidance of the Archzological Institute, will enable 
him to enjoy with a double zest his examination of a 
spot so fertile with historical associations, and to listen 
with increased interest to the promised lecture of Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon. We ought to add that the volume is 
nicely illustrated, and has a good Index. 


Apollonius of Tyana, the Pagan Christ of the Third Cen- 
tury. An Essay of Albert Réville, Pastor of the Wal- 
loon Church in Rotterdam. (Hotten). 

This little volume is got up with a luxuriousness of 
type and paper which reminds us of Pickering’s. But 
M. Réville’s little brochure is not likely ever to take the 
place of an English classic, nor does it require such a 
stoutness of paper as would fortify it against the daily 


| thumbing of an admiring reader. The Life of Apollonius 


is simply one of the curiosities of literature. The attempt 
of expiring Paganism (or of a few court ladies, if our 


| author will have it so) to set up a pattern man of their 





| 
By Lieut.-General 


own creation against Jesus of Nazareth, fell dead upon 
the world at the time, and will not bear resuscitation 
now-a-day. 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Edited by Joseph 
Jackson Howard, LL.D., F.S.A. Part I. (J. E. Tay- 
lor & Co.) 

Dr. Howard, who has long been known as a diligent 
and successful student of the “Gentle Art,” here presents 
us with the first number of a new journal devoted to the 
circulation of information upon heraldic and genealogical 
subjects. It contains grants, wills, pedigrees, in short, 
every thing of interest to those engaged in genealogical 
pursuits ; and this first number furnishes proof of the great 
variety and value of the materials at Dr. Howard's 
command, 


Aunt Judy’s Magazine. Edited by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, 

Nos. I., If, and IIT. (Bell & Daldy.) 

Those who know Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature, 
Aunt Judy’s Tales, and other writings, will admit that few 
know better what are the “literary wants” of the young, 
or are better qualified to cater for them in a wise and 
kindly spirit. A magazine for the young, conducted by 
Mrs. Gatty, must command the success which it cannot 
fail to deserve, 

Messrs. Moxon will shortly publish Lyra Elegan- 
tiarum, a collection of some of the best specimens of 
Vers de Société and Vers d’Occasion in the English 
Language, by deceased Authors, edited by Frederick 
Locker. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


Tue Ixvex ro oun Nivra Votume will be issued with next Saturday's 
Number. 

Pswracon is referred to our last week's Notices to Correspondents. 

C. will find an account of the Hon. Anchitell Grey in“ N. & Q.” Ist 8. 
xi. 147; Collins's Peerage, iii. 359; and for a pedigree of the family, 
See Nichols’s Leicestershire, 682. 

Exnatom.—3rd 8. x. p. 3, col..i. line 32, for “ Friday" read ** Thurs- 

ay.” 





A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 6d.4 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 

“ Nores awn Qvenres” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrucy Parts. The Subscription for Stamrep Cortes for 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Hal- 
yearly Lwvex) is lis, 4d., which may be paid by Post Ofice Order, 

yable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wuttiam G. Surra, 32, 
Wissenene Srascer, Sraanv, W.C., where also all Commonications 
von tae Eprror should be ressed. 

“ Norss & Quanizs” is registered for transmission abroad. 











